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“T really do think that sometimes Poor Pa may perhaps almost be a little too lamblike. The appearance our street presented on Christmas 
morning 18 wholly indescribable, owing to Poor Pa and the boys sliding om the pavement. 


One could hardly credit such scenes occurring in 
a genteel suburb.” 


(Exrpact Prom Miss Tooreir’s CORRESPONDENCE 


Come turkeys, then, eager for roasting, 
Comes Christmas our King in his car 

And follow him some nasty bottles, 
The sight of which gives one a jar, 


Come, roast beef and various dainties, 
Too numerous for me to name ; 

I trust you who read this, and I, too, 
This Christmas will dine on the same. 


Zipp 
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-Compounns (DAGNETS 


OR OCHILDREN'S DISHASBS they prove of 
incalculable benefit, especially in cases of Paralysis, Spinal 
Weakness, Chest and Throat Affections, &c. 


RKES PATENT 


PAREES' PATENT COMPOUND 
MAGNETS, through the discovery of a new 
po are intensely powerful, and supply Electricity in its 
heat state of efficiency for remedial application. They are 
sold in five sizes—at le, 1s. 6d., 2. 6d., and 5s. 6d. each— 
complete, and ready for use; post-free from the Proprietors. 
They are covered and fitted so that they can be attached by a 
stitch to any part of the clothing, and wora without the least 
discomfort or risk. They are rapidly becoming the popular 
adjunct to modern medical skill, as they greatly assist the action 
of other remedies, and are constantly ordered by the most 
eminent physicians, For full information, read ‘‘ ELECRIC 
LIFE, aND How To Finp It,” post-free from 
JEVONS BROS., 166 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Metropolitan School, 27 Chancery Lane, 


e | A REVOLUTION IN THE TREATMENT, OF SKIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
A wall NO CASE INCURABLE WHEN TREATED WITH CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
iv OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE THAT THEY CURE WHEN ALL OTHERS UTTERLY FAIL. 


PELLTETTELIZITIYTIITIPAR 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 

“My little girl was suffering for some years with St. Vitus’ Dance, and 
was a source of great anxiety to myself and her father, but I am thankful 
to say that from the time she began to wear the Magnets she has steadily 
improved, There are no signs of the old complaint." 

“T have seen Parkes’ Patent Magnet used with great effect for a child's 


cough." 
“i have a little boy with an arm which seems completely paralysed, and 
have been recommended by an eminent medical man Yo try your Magnets. ° 
Prices, from 1s. to Ss. 64. each, post-free from the Proprietors, 
JEVONS BROS. 169 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


? 
Schoolboys taught during their vacations. Pupils leaving School can obtain superior 
| appointments within a few weeks of beginning to study 3) horthand here. Business Men 
> 


TOTTI ne aie cose} 


ihe 


and Students can learn it at odd times, calling for tuition or practice when passing ; 

each Pupil being taught separately. Clerks prepared for appointinents. Reporters 
practically trained, Meetings reported. Manuscripts from dictation. 

THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Highest results at every Shorthand Examination. Prospectus post-free. 


; APART from the suffering caused by Skin Diseases, their influence on the happiness of those to whom a delicate and pearly complexion is the dearest wish of their lives is paramount to all others. No lady afflicted with cutaneous eruptions, or 
} } f ‘ | Joss of hair, will deny that, to obtain a fair skin and luxurious tresses, she would gladly exchange the disfigurations that now mar her otherwise handsome face, hands, or hair, for other diseases of greater severity—even danger—could their 
ll 


existence be concealed from the public eye. Many an estimable life has been embittered by cutaneous affections. The afflicted imagine that every one sees and comments upon their appearance. They avoid socicty and public places, and 


| endeavour to hide their misery in seclusion. Here the struggle tu improve their appearance is renewed. No remedy is too repulsive or dangerous to be used. Arsenic is devoured in large quantities, mercury is taken internally and applied externally, 
until their teeth rattle in their loosened sockets, and the system groans beneath the load of poisons it is obliged to carry. 
‘ a 4 . 

We know that every word we now write will awaken hope in the breast of many a life-long sufferer, Can we, in a broad and Christian spirit, without prejudice, without reservation, say to those afflicted, ‘‘ Here in the Cuticura Remedies, which 


° | , inay be had of any chemist or druggist for a trifling sum, is a speedy arid permanent cure for diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, that have defied the highest medical skill?” With a just sense of the responsibilities we assume we say we can. 

y | There dues not exist a case of chronic eczema, tetter, ringworm, pemphigus, psoriasis, leprosy, lichen, prurigo, scald-head, dandruff, or itching, or scaly eruptions, or scrofulous humours of the skin, scalp, and blood, from infancy to old age, that 
Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier, internally, and Cuticura, the great skin cure, and Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, externally, may not speedily, permanently and economically cure when all other remedies and methods of 

cure have utterly failed. We have the most positive proof of their wonderful curative power, in evidence of which we publish a few of the numerous testimonials, each of which have been carefully verified by Messrs. F. Newbery & Sons, the old 


and reliable medicine house, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
“ “Cuticura Remedies have cured me of a most dreadful disease, known as Eczema, After | which my wife had been suffering for nearly four years, after nding pounds on other 
I owe my trying two very ei physicians, they pmrapry nee cure, but said a take monkes, ediony all of which failed to remove it from the Pubs ae 
° and that it would make its appearance natany time. I cannot thank you enough for “W, Jone sc., Malvern Link.” 
Restor ation your Cuticura Remedies. 1 paid 16s, for them. Before that I spent nearly £16, and received | ones; Drapes Re, Male 
no relief, giving up one situation. Again thanking you, allow me to say if you know of “T have suffered for eight years with Eczema in the left foot, and a few months ago my back 


to He ealth rsthncs who does not believe this you nay Bagg vaameen gt pl aoc oa | and shoulders itched so that I scratched them into sores, Just at this time my grand daughter 


saw the advertisement of Cuticura, and we sent tu you for it. Ina very short time after 
beginning the use of it, the itching entirely left my body, and I feel now another person 
in health. My foot is almost well, only itching in the sical of the night. Considering my 


to the “T really can’t tell you how very thankful my husband and I are that we saw your adver- | age (I am nearly 78), I think it is wonderful, 
i a Gs tisement of Cuticura inthe Morning Post about the Cuticura. Only the day before, I thought “A, Taga, Englefield Green, Staines, Surrey.” 
* : CUTICUR. A my husband would die. Now he is looking so much clearer, and all the spots are fading . 
away, and he feels so much better. He has a skin disease from his head to his feet for| ‘‘I wished to be quite sure the cure effected was permanent before I wrote you. T have 
R EMEDIES. ” over eleven years, Please God, I do hope he will never have itagain, now much pleasure in testifying to the very great value of your Cuticura Resolvent remedies, 
> fe “H. A.C." (Address of F. Newnery & Sons). | two bottles of which, with two tins of Cuticura, have quite cured a friend of mine who was 
j ‘Testimonial of suffering from a most aggravated, obstinate, aud painful attack of Eczema, of two years stand- 
’ | : Boston lady, : ing, which had defied the most skilful medical treatment.—Yours truly, 
{ ‘ “LT have to inform you that the Cuticura Remedies have completely cured the Eczema from | ““Hevry Horver, Ashbridge House, North Tawton, North Devon.” 
( ' Bola all Chemists, or & Set of the Three Preparations, post-free, for 7a. Od., of F. NSWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.O. Price; Cuticura, 2s. 84.; Resolvent, 40. 6d.; Soap, is. 
\ yf baad PREPARED BY THE POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. , : 
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Christmas, 1885.} 


CMerry EL hristmas. 


From a SLOPERIAN POINT OF VIEW, WITH THE CHILL VERY MUCH ON. 


"Tis Merry Christmas! (A. Sloper would feel obliged if the printer 
would knock his eye out on this occasion, otherwise it would be It.) 

‘Tis Merry Christmas. If 
aeyieey here present hap- 
pen to have a wassail bowl 
about them, let them push 
it round, or, in default, two 
of something warm will be 
received with enthusiasm 
by A. Sloper, 

Merry Christmas is atime 
when one feels as though 
one ought to feel like a 
man to one’s fellow-man. 
Christmas Eve is the time. 
A. Sloper has been given to 
understand, when a lot of 
bills are made up, and the 
Man makes it hot for his 
fellow-man in the pence 
and shilling columns, and 
carries over with a ven- 
geance! Yet ‘tis all merri- 
ment, and nothing could be 
more Christmassy, 

As years roll o’er A. 
pipers venerable summit, 
he looks around and sees 

the ranks of those who 
loved and trusted him thinning visibly. Where is the genial host who 
used to say, ‘‘ Next time you're passing will do, Mr. Sloper?” Ah, 
where? Do you happen to have lately heard of the once confiding 
tradesman who used to say, ‘I haven't made up your account, sir, 

m sure, But any other time.” If you have, enclose address ( prepaid) 
to A. Sloper, and you shall have an early edition of the ‘ Half Holiday.” 

What have been A. Sloper’s experiences this Merry Christmas! Has 
he caroused? If so, it has been at his own expense, Has he pushed 
around the Bowl? : No. He has sent round the Hat, and it has been 
treated with indignities, such as pipe-lights, and passes to the gallery 
out of date, together with old tramway tickets, and other ribaldry 
mmerthy of sagse ragatteent ag 

or instance what happened on the Saturday evenii recedin, 
Christmas in the iiiiartcos of the Strand? Did “or did aoe 
A. Sloper encounter a apo comedian, and salute him as his dear boy 
(which he has more title to be called one of our boys than any living 
soul in the profession, and to that A. Sloper is willing to take his Davy )¢ 
Did not that genial comedian then and there say to A. Sloper, ‘ What'll 
you have, old boy?" and didn’t A. Sloper have it warm! And didn't 
the genial comedian say to him then, “Sloper, old boy, you ought to 
take a benefit”? And didn’t A. Sloper observe, ‘What! ‘me? I'mtoo 
humble and obscure.” And didn’t the genial comedian say, ‘Well, 
you're going to have one, anyhow. Two or three good fellows—Jack 

‘cole and a lot more—have got it up, and whether you want it or not, 
you'll have it?” On which, did not A. Sloper, throwing himself into 
an attitude (and slightly overbalancing), say, “I am too proud-spirited 
to = in that way to the benarabnes of an indulgent public. I 
would scorn to do it! I may deserve a something at their hands, Mr. 
J.; I won t say I don’t ; but condescend to accept in that shape—never ! 
However, I'll tell SA what you might do, sir, and it would really be a 
great kindness. If you'd lend me half-a-sovereign till Thursday next, 
which is publishing day at the ‘ Half Holiday ’ oftice—” 

“T'll see you blowed first!” said the genial comedian, And if the 
whole thing wasn’t a got- 
up sell, and not a ghost of 
a benefit ever dreamt of, ask 
the genial himself. "Twas 
a cruel pill to A. Sloper— 
more than a pill, he may 
ap more like a powder— 
a James's powder, 

‘Tis very, very seldom, 
e’en at merry Christmas 
time, that A. Sloper is so 
easily nursed up and 


N : 
rye ever again for 


Was that all? It was 
bad enough, you will say; 
but how about Christmas 
Eve? 

What a forgiving nature 
is A. Sloper’s! Injury upon 
injury has A, mg art suffered 
at the hands of the perfi- 
dious Moses, and yet in A. 
Sloper’s tender heart there 
lingers a loving fondness for 
the creature. On Christ- 
mas Eve, A. Sloper had been 
about and the welkin had 
rung; also A. Sloper had 
kuocked at a few wrong 
houses, mistaking the lo- 
cality of streets where old 
and cherished friends had 
moved to hastily the week 
before the quarter, 

“A. Sloper,” said A, 
Sloper to himself, proppin, 
himself up against something to have a quiet talk and no nonsense,— 
‘A, Sloper, the time has come——” 
iene everything gave way, and A. Sloper crossed the road and crushed 

t. 


s s s * s * 

After some time the eminent littérateur was all there again, serenad- 
ing Moses beneath his chamber window, 

Twas a starlight night, as you may remember. A gentle stillness 
prevailed, broken only by the plaintive wailings of A. Sloper, who re- 
oe to ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” as far as his memory served 
tim, 

Subsequent inquiries ieee that A. Sloper had somehow got into the 
wrong street, underneath the window of a man who couldn't bear music, 

In the room where that man was trying to sleep there was also a 
water-jug. 

a Christmas time ! . 

A. Sloper, Wet-through and Wetter'un Moralist, 


GX bristmas Frallacies. 


‘raat the Christmas turkey is always bought “a bargain.” 

That the last baby is indispensable for the proper enjoyment of dessert. 

That pale brandy is the best remedy for a red nose. 

That the best way to preserve children is to stuff them. . 

That drawing corks is conducive to the good of the carpet in the 
drawing-room, a 

That a single postman ever comes to your door with a double knock 
for his Christmas-box. . 

That ‘‘ the proot of the pudding is in the eating,” instead of indigestion 
afterwards, 

That taking a shower-bath in the morning will compensate for a 
“heavy wet” the night before. 

Sa 


TRote to atronize the Wrama. 


1, Get an order, 2 Tell your friends the thing's not worth seeing 
unless they can get Orders, 3. Tell them to be patient, and they're 
“ure to get Orders some day, 4. Say when the Theatre closes for want 
of paying patronage, ‘There, I told you how it would be!” 


Every Thursday.—One Penny. — Post-free, 1yd. 


Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. 


Hight Large Payes Crammed full of Pictures and Reading. 
MONEY PRIZES!! GRATIS PLATES!! 


“ALLY SLOPER'S HALF HOLIDAY” has a larger circulation than 
all the other comic papers put together. 


*.* THE SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT 


Is conferred Monthly on those deserving the Distinction, 


_ Rates of Subscriptions for “ Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday.” 
To any part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, and United 
States uf America, post-sree. 
8 months 1s. 8d.; 6 months, 8s. 3d.; 12 months, 6s, 6d. 
P.0.0.'8 payable to W. J. SINKINS, 
‘THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


LS a 
Rr. Kogn's wn (Larticular 
ErRightmare ; 


Or, Tug Story or Five CuristMases, 


‘A ‘Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year!’ Mr. Fogy.” 

** Yes, of course, much obliged, Me Dubblechin, I'm sure ; only you 
must understand I don’t quite see it—no, not quite. 
Ha, ha 
better—or perhaps worse—than half a century, and when he snaps his 
fingers and says, ‘ Rubbish !' why believe him. Thank you, all the same, 
Mrs. Dubblechin. Yes, put the candle out, and bring up my shaving 
water, please, at eight. Good night!" = * ° - A 

“*Hooray! Hip-hip-Hoonay !” 

A Small Boy in ecstasies of delight rushing in to say that the pond at 
the bottom of the garden is covered with ice, that it’s freezing like mad, 
and will be safe to bear by Christmas Day—to-morrow. 

It does bear ; the Small Boy goes to church in the morning, slides on 
the pond all the afternoon, eats an unparalleled immensity of plum- 

udding at a seven o'clock dinner ; being Christmas aif of course he 

‘ sits up;" goes to bed at 9.30; and, despite the pudding, sleeps the 

sleep of—a Small Boy. Next morning he declares “that of all the 

stunning days he ever spent in all his life yesterday was (he stunningest." 
s 


Merry, indeed ! 


* ° * . 

‘¢ Will you hold this branch while I tic the string, Mr. Fogy ?” 

The prettiest little hands in the world, in a pair of absurdly big 
gardening gloves, trying to fasten up a refractory spray of holly in a 
country church, 

The same Boy—but bigger, and in “tails” and “stick-ups” now— 
went to bed happy, yet miserable ; he kissed her under the mistletoe, 
but then ‘that confounded ass Tom Fletcher did also.” * - = 

The Grange library between the lights. Snow outside in the Park, 
glistening white under the black naked trees ; a huge wood-fire gleaming 
redly, and casting strange fantastic shadows across the room—two seated 
ona couch drawn near the fire—a little white hand clasped in a big brown 
one—soft eyes gazing tearfully, yet happily, into others looking down 
at them eagerly—silence in its eloquence—the old, old story. * * 

A gloomy evening in the streets—a white damp fog, through which 
the pallid lamps flicker rear, the shops trying their best to look 
cheerful with sprigs of poly and ‘‘ Christmas Presents.” * * a 

A bed-chamber, a girl lying motionless in the clutch of a mortal 
sickness ; a nurse with a babe of a few hours’ life; a man kneeling by 
the bedside. The cry escaping his lips is that ‘‘ this burden is heavier 
than he can bear ;” a thin hand put out feebly towards him—a weak 
voice murmuring words of comfort—a faint smile, as of a child smiling 
in its sleep, then—heisalone/ *® © * Sree ts pee © 

A gorgeous but deserted dining-room at a West End Club, A man 
eating his solitary Christmas dinner, and reading the money article in 
an evening paper. Did he dream that day just tive-and-twenty years 
ago of this scene? Did he— A ! * s * 3 * 

‘* Kight o'clock, sir, an’ a be-eautiful Christmas mornin’.” 

‘Allright. Confound that mince-pie—never catch me eating another !” 


EE 


“ FA. Plea for the oor.” 


YE who eat of fare delicious, 
And who tread on velvet pile, 
Ye by lux’ry grown capricious, 
Care ye for the poor the while? 
Are your hearts with curtains closing, 
Deaden'd to the sounds of woe ? 
Are ye on soft down reposing, 
Thoughtless of the tears that flow 
From the eyes of outcasts wretched, 
Shiv'ring, famish’d near your door ; 
Or from those in sickness stretched 
On their shapeless beds of straw ? 
There are some, we know, whose purses 
Open wide to feed the poor— 
There are maidens—angel nurses— 
Who the sick console and cure. 
There is one by nature noble, 
Who bestows with lib'ral hand 
Thousands for relief of trouble, 
In our great and glorious land, 
Others, foul deceit suspecting, 
woe hee hands in var ite doubt ; 
Tapp" uxury, neglectin, 
Real distresses to find cae 
Rise, ye rich, from couches splendid, 
Prate no more of well-made laws ; 
There is Poverty extended, 
Dying near your very doors ! 
Think of shameful workhouse knavery, 
With its coarse and scanty food ; 
Break through ease with moral bravery, 
Be ye men, and do some good ! 
Seek the poor, in mis'ry dwelling, 
Feed them from your golden store ; 
And their hearts, with thanks o’erswelling, 
Shall repair you o'er and o'er. 
Christmas reigns in holy splendour, 
Shone on by a light above ; 
Lo! the time for actions tender— 
Rouse your hearts to deeds of love, 
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! Take the word of an old fellow who has known this world for | 


WAhe Gfompliments of the Season. 


SING a song of merry rhyme, 

Song of jovial Christmas-time, 

‘Toys for laughing children’s pleasure, 

Wassail-bow], no stint of measure, 

Turkeys large and fat and 
white, 

Ruddy — yule-logs gleaming 
bright, 

Holly berries all aglow, 

Clustered sprays of mistletoe, 


Merry damsels’ lightsome 
laughter 

Shaking hall from floor to 
rafter, 

White-frocked, bright-eyed, 
bashful misses, 

Sighs and  ogles, sweet 
snatched kisses, 

Robin redbreast fed on 
crumbs, 

Puddings packed with pounds 


of plums, 
Pealing bells in jocund chime, 
Fairyland and pantomime, 
Tom and Harry home from 
; school 5 ie pea 
ce on every pond ani 
Hedges gay with haws and 


Ips 
Grandpapas and half-crown tips,— 
Such a song of merry rhyme, 
Song of jovial Christmas-time. 


Hush the strain of merry gladness, 
Chant a dirge of solemn sadness, 
Laz'rus at the rich man's door, 

Cold and hunger 'mongst the poor, 
Christmas troubles, Christmas ills, 
Christmas taxes, Christmas bills, 
Christmas fare off Christmas oxes, 
Christmas waits and Christmas-boxes | 


Ring the bells in merry chime, 
Hurrah, boys ! ‘tis Christmas-time ! ! 


FA. EXtenchman's Wotion of our FX nglish 
Plum-Ludding. 


AccorpINa to Mr. Max O'Rell, it is no small matter to make a plum. 
pudding. Judge for yourself; here is his recipe :—‘ Take a pound ard 
ahalf of raisins, stone them and cut them in halves, and add half a 
po of currants, Chop a pound of suet and a pound of orange and 

rmon-peel, and mix with ten ounces of grated bread-crumbs, a pound of 
flour, a pages of baking powder, ten ounces of sugar, half a pound 
of almonds, eight eggs, salt, spices, half a pat of pale ale, and a 
quartern of brandy. Mix well, and boil for eight hours. If you do not 
“por pe pudding tasty enough to please you, I advise you, next time, 
to a a decoction of half an ounce of shag. This will give it a tinishing 
touch.” 

There is something sweetly delicious in the notion of chopping a 
pound of orange and lemon-peel, we candidly confess, It almost 
reminds us of a German cook of our acquaintance, who followed a 
celebrated plum-pudding recipe out to the letter, only he forgot, or the 
recipe, like the foregoing, did not tell him, to boil in @ cloth, The result 
was served up as a purée in the soup-tureen, 


Kor 1 
& olum- 
bine. 
TRIPPING, tripping 


gaily, so 
On the light fan- 
tastic toe ; 
Wreathed with 
flowers and 
smiles as bright, 
Will my _ baby 
last the night ¢ 
Oh! when I get 
home again 
Shall I find it—out 
of pain ? 

I must not think, 
or I shall faint, 
Nor cry, or I shall 
spoil my paint. 


Polka, valse, 
mazurka, reel,— 

Ifonly I'd no heart 
to feel ! 

The while I lightly 
trip and turn 

My pulses throb, 
my temples 


eee 


url 5 

But [I must smile, 
and in my eyes 

No one must a tear 
surprise ; 

No onemust dream 
that griefs like 
mine 

Are ever known by 
Columbine. 


GT bristmas ER elections. 
By an OLD BACHELOR. 


Domestic love may be very sweet, but when I look at my brother's 
family, it strikes me that it is also very dear. 

The complexion of a girl of the period differs from a railway season 
ticket—the one is, and the other is not, transferable. 

I love to see little children eating unaccustomed delicacies, and my 
beast rejoices as I think of the Nemesis of the family doctor awaiting 
them. 

Mistrust the woman who, when a glass of wine is spilt over her 
dress, smiles, and says it doesn’t matter. 

The taste for sweets prevails in all of us long after childhood—nay, 
even in old age, every one wishes to be worth a plum, 

Curious how this life ‘resembles billiards—kisses and misses are 
generally found near together ! 

The greenness of the mistletoe is only exceeded by the verdancy of 
Ore pessone who amuse themselves beneath it. 

e hear much of the balance of power, the balance of happiness, and 
the balance of comfort ; but, to my thinking, the most effective balance 
of all is to be found at your bankers’. d m 

A cramped waist generally betokens brains in a similar condition, 

When | look upon a party of young people, I console myself with the 
thought that, after all, my skull is as good-looking as any of theirs, and 
that's what it must resolve itself in at last ! 
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BREAKING UP. 

Parent. But if my son's progress has heen 
so satisfactory, why has he only had a seeoud 
prize, while Smith's boy, a mere donkey — 

Master, But, my dear sir, you must re- 
member Smith is a parlour boarder, and your 
son only a day scholar, We must be just 
before being generous, i 


SSS 


—SS —- = 
= 


Nw. 
“ OY) 
SWEET SORROW. 
(Timk: Christmas Eve.) 


A NICE KIND OF BOY TO ASK OUT AT CHRISTMAS. 


Johnny. What! ouly had one slice of cake and an orange! You must he a 
muff!) Why, I’ve had eight slices and four oranges, and I've got both my pockets 


Poor little thing, evidently heartbroken ; and he, too, looks very sad, However “Very draughty this morning.” n peti 

he is coming again in the morning. Black draughty he meant, ALLY supposes full of nuts. (Quite right too, says Alecandry 
= 7 ae Te ; = ey ie ci ie <—_ 5 ONY : nt y ae ‘ 0 ae ee ae s 
x y ee CSE . S- x. xy . x La es / h 

ee SS = ‘ a / 
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_ open, zoe Ne. nests ah& 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


Fatr Puritan. My Lord Rochester, don't you know you Se S a s - Se 
have got to carry me off the very next scene? Are you e —= = = SS 


a aed Rochester. Oh, bother! I can't get my nasty “ST ] L L U R G ED H N H is W ! L D Cc A R E E R 1”? 1 


horrid moustache to stick on, whatever Ido, and how am | : : g re 
I to do it without moustaches? _ i ‘For goodness’ sakey Tobias don’t go on ao ‘lreadful impetuous, or you 1 pull me off] 1 my legs.” 
I LA Si; > ie . Now THEN OLb UN 


i OUT YOU,Ge. 


th 
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HOW IT HAPPENED ONE CHRISTMAS DAY. ce cu uansnede ont 
He had great expectations from his aunt, and he wanted to impress her with a high opinion of his oratorical ability, and he wrote a speech and learnt it CHRISTMAS CRIES. Poupard always takes & walk 
by hi 


yy heart, and in the eager tlow of words he put an H on to a wrong word, and that spoilt his prospects for life. “Holly! Holly! Holly!” before his Christmas dinner. 
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Obristmas 
Creepers. 


—o= 
At Christmas time there's ghosts 
about, 
| Enough to quail the courage stout — 
| Enough to freeze the butler's blood, 
To cause the maids to cry ‘Oh, Lud !” 
To make the coachman's heart to 
thump, 
And page and footman, too, to jump. 
‘Twas J, alone, who calmly sat, 
As I do now—— Wha—what was 
that! 


[Creeps under the table. 


— KE Cxos 
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Can't say for certain whether or not it's as 
good as the other ones he has seen, Upon te- 
flection, doesn’t think it is unless, indeed, he is 
aetting rather tired of that sert of thing. 
Auty thinks that perhaps seme other people 
may be growing a little tired of Mashers, 


WE ARE GOING TO }. 
BE DEARER THAN — 


Curious effect in the neighbourhood of ‘The Sloperies” caused by A. Storer, M.P., 


4 & Then up went the price of coals up higher, 
the Midnight Minstrel, going his rounds on Christmas Eve. 


Then up went the price of coals."—Maedermett. 


sake Ee 


Ses, | 
Wee | | 
| 


| 
| 


tite, old << 
Minoer “A WANDERING MINSTREL 1.” 


Iuchriated Satvation Party. Move on! Nonshensh, Robert, I'm in the Anny, 


IMPORTANT EVENT AT QUIVERFUL COTTAGE. 


A NOBLE SENTIMENT AT 1 A.M. 
(On Boxing Night). 


w' dear fellah, — Bri'sh soldier never deserts his post. 


Genxerat Cnorvs.—“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer." 


— 
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Wraching AWlodger. 
A TALE OF VENGEANCE. 


My name is Green Mealows, It does not sound very ferocious, but, 
when Lam aroused, oh, [am a very demon ! 
Tam something in the house agency and decorating way, and [do a 


little in several other ways where an honest penny is to be earned, and | 


have made a sort of living by it until I came across Todzer. 

Todger is withal a mild aud pleasant-spoken young man, but has at 
times a sneering sort of style with him. The tirst time L met him he 
sneered very much at me, and I have never forgiven him, 

We came across one another presently again in the way of business, 
and he went on sneering. 1 let a house to a man, who wrongfully 
underlet it to Todger, and he wouldn't give up possession, but kept ou 
sneering. 

invoked the majesty of the law, at a cost of ever so many six-and- 


eightpences, and Todger defied me. 1 il been to high authorities, andl | 


asked whether, in a civilized country, such a man as ‘Todger could carry 
on his defiance with impunity. 

The high authorities said, *‘ By no means. 
on Todger, and bind him hard and fast.” A 

L issued an execution against Todger, and I sent forth the officers of 
the law, yet Todger rambled harmless among his daily haunts, and 
went on sneering. I pointed out Todger’s haunts, and expatiated on 
his ramblings and his sneers, but without result. The officers of the 
law never happened to meet him, or else they didn't know him, and 
still he went at large, and still he sneered. 

Then came a time when a great rage took possession of me, and I 
solemnly swore to hunt down Todger, even to the death. 

Then I sought out again the oflivers of the law, and we set to track- 
ing Todger in right-down real earnest. We wandered upand down upon 
the scene of Todger's rambles night and day. We lay in wait for Todger 
at bleak corners, and stood out many hours in the wind and rain, yet 
Todger caine not. I wholly neglected all other business to catch Todger. 

We laid artful traps for Toilger without effect. We took cabs and 
hid in them, and waited unavailingly, and had to pay half-a-crown an 
hour for doing so, 

Besides, the officers of the law were very dry, although the weather, 
part of the time, was very wet, and it cost me generally a deal of money. 

Oh! what I suffered in catching that miscreant Todger, during those 
Vitter nights in the week preceding Christmas ; but I caught him at 
last, and | thought that in yhour of vengeance had arrived. I was wrong, 
for it hadn't ; but no matter. ' Ki 

I pounced upon Tordger at last, as he was strolling and sneering, as is 
his wont. I handed him over to the largest of the oflicers, I said to 
him, “ You have detied me, Todger, and your time has come.” He 
sneered, but was silent. 

I snapped my fingers at him in triumph. He lit a cigar. 

Then was he led away toa place of security, and massive bolts and 
bars fastened the door of his cell, and I went home chuckling at the 
thought of the merry Christmas that was in store for him, 

I felt so elated, that I could not sit quietly at home, but went forth 
to tell the world at large how I had bottled up Todger. I went forth, 
I say, and I met Todger face to face, putting at the same cigar, or 
another. 

Yes, scarcely three hours had elapsed, and here was Todger out 
egain, anil sneering away worse than ever. 

I sought out the officers of the law, and asked what it meant. Had 
Todger broken loose? No, he had given bail. 

And couldn't I lock him up again ? 

No! And wasn't he to be punished any more than that, for his 
contempt of me and of legal majesty? Apparently not. 

But the time will come, and then—I don’t know how, but no matter 
—I will absolutely annihilate Todger ! 


Welbe Wetast Eesort. 


Wuart shall I do your love to gain, 
O maiden cold and coy ? 

When will your lips relieve my pain, 
And fill my life with joy ? 

My hopes are lying at your feet— 
My heart is fond and true ; 

But oh! to make you love me, sweet, 
Whateve shall | do? 


Of wealth, my dear, suflicient store 
Already 1 have got ; 

No one can fairly say I'm poor, 
Though Rothschild I am not ; 

And what's enough for one, we hear, 
Is quite enough for two ; 

But if this does not tempt you, dear, 
Whatever shall I do? 


Of fame, I have not much to tell: 
I am not wise nor witty ; 

But yet my name stands pretty well, 
If you'll ask in the City. 

When I once take a thing in hand, 
I, as a rule, pull through ; 

But now—I cannot understand 
Whatever I'm to do! 


What shall I do, then, dearest, say, 
Your stubborn heart to soften ? 
TN do all that a mortal may, 
As I have told you often. 
Tl do my best, whate’er befall, 
To keep things nice about you ; 
But if you won't come, after all, 
Why, then, I'll do—without you ! 
EEE 


@n TWeratch-FXeps. 


I am a jolly dog, and stop out late. 

I often connge my lodgings, and have carried no end of latch-keys in 
my time, and have had no end of trouble opening the doors with them. 

e first thing I do, when I go to a new place, is to ask for the latch- 
key ; the second thing I do is to have a daylight rehearsal of the modus 
vperandi, under the landlady’s personal superintendence. Take the 
hint yourself, or you will suffer as I have done, perhaps. 

There are doors you have to pulf forward by the knocker at one end, 
so cme in with your foot at the other, before the key will settle com- 

lortably. 

It’s a common thing for the keyhole to be ever so much too large for 
the key ; so that when you go to wind the lock up, so to speak, you 
have to take care you don't lose the key altogether. 

There are artful keys, that require to be put in upside down or side- 
ways ; and some require to be pressed in gently and twisted dexterously 
at a certain point. 

There are some keys that there is no particular rule about. You just 
put the key in any way up that comes first, shake it loosely, and the 
door opens in course of time, as though by accident. 

But all these things are easily learnt. It's the artful keyhole that 
oe you. <A door with two keyholes is trying when you are always 

labouring away at the wrong one; but I think the worst case of all is 
the keyhole the door-handle covers, and is pushed off from, after 
practice, and with a certain peculiar push. I've come home, after ‘an 
evening,” to a thing of this sort, and searched wildly (having had no 
daylight rehearsal), I have lit vesuvians and taken fitful surveys of the 
scene of action. I have carefully felt all over the door on either side. 
I have leant back against the oor and collected myself. 

I have called in the aid of a policeman's bull's-eve, and we have 
Cs Joo Sg into the matter scientitically, logically, and in other 
ways. en, at last, I have knocked up the landlady. 

At this festive season, when there are so many ‘evenings ” on, these 
few remarks may prove useful to other jolly dogs. 

Where I live just now there isn’t a latch-key. When they don't sit 
up for me, I carry about a huge piece of ironmongery which weighs me 
down on one side, I attribute many of the tumbles 1 have to this 
circumstance. 


We will lay an iron hand 


| We Gadde FHumoures of Borpynae 


* 
L2rvagbte. 
OuRE, YE RYGHTE MERYE DIVERTYSCHEMENTE YCLEPED PANTOMYME. 


YTTE ys ane anncyente Pantaloone, 
Ande hee stoppythe one of three ; 

“ Bye thy long redde nose and brystlie haire, 
Nowe wheretore stoppyste thowe mee ¢” 


| aral 


*¢ Olde Drurye’s doores arre opened wyde, 
Ande I wolde steppe el da a 

Once more toe grete ye twynklynge fete 
Of nymble Harlequynne ? 


*T am to poore to paye atte doore——” 
Oute spake ye Swelle: ‘‘ Bye Jove! 

Donte make ane fusse, come ynne wythe usse, 
"Tys Xmasse tyde, olde Cove.” 


Whenne as ye foure goe ynne atte doore 
(Theye have gotte ane glasse of ayle), 

Ful soone beganne thatte auncyente manne 
Toe chatter ane quaint olde tayle. 


Quothe hee to theyse, ‘ Ye selye Clowne, 
Who lepes wythe joyouse glee, 

Hys wyf ys sycke ynne bedde atte home, 
Ande hee has chyldren three, 


“ Whose mouthes crye cupborde al ye yeare ; 
He cannote cbitse batts playe ; 

Ande oftene have theye starvynge bene 
Onne eytenepence ane daye ! 


*¢ Ande Harlequynne, thatte corkye elfe, 
Who boundes andye skyppes al nyghte, 
You thynke ies gracefulle? Ah, hys lunges 
I hope atte leste arre ryghte ! 


T fere they're notte ; ye Doctor saythe 
Hys hearte ys surelie gone ; 

Hys mothere soone, I gretelie feare, 
Muste lerne to live alone. 


Butte Columbyne ys welle, yfegyes, 
Enuffe ynne helthe, I ws ; chia! 

Thoughe, Goodnesse knowes ! ynne other wayes, 
None worse thanne shee, Syrs, ys!” 


Wythe manye a nodde ande 
shakynge heade, 
Dydde ye auncyente Pan- 


taloone 
Recounte ye synnes of 
Columbyne, 
Tyl hee herie ye loude 
Lassoone. 


"Ye orchestra -ys goingetoe 
playe, 
I muste goe oute,” quothe 


hee, 
A momente—I'll bee backe 
anonne, 
Gif ye wy] wayte forre 
mee.” 


He goethe ; ye houres passe 
awaye, 
Ye Pantomyme ys o'er ; 
Butte ye talkatyve olde 
Pantaloone 
Returnyth backe noe more. 


Butte, goinge oute, quothe 
Dycke toe Tomme, 
“Let's have some Beere, 
boyes —come— 
Hullo! I've lost my purse, 
yffegges 
Thys thyng ys passynge 
rumme !" 


“And I,” quothe Tomme, 
wythe frantique aire, 
“My pocketts al arre 
clene!” 
* Ande myne,” roar’d Samme—‘‘my gracious mee ! 
Whatevere dothe ytte mene?” 


There was ane Pelere standynge bye, 
“ Ande, Syrs,” saythe hee, ‘* My hi 
Hathe bene uponne you al thys nyghte, 
Ful sharpe and fetyschelye. 


Ty] nowe I thoughte you al were thefes, 
Butte nowe T see, ful soone, 

Ye knowe notte ve profescionne 
Of thatte auncyente Pantaloone | 


© Hee makyth trade of pryggynge wypes, 
Ande sneakyth atte ye swelles, 

Whyle theire compascionne hee bespekes 
Bye ye storye whyche hee telles !” 


Ye three looke blewe. Says ecche toe ecche, 
“We're al done browne, I feare ! 

Confounde thatte auncyente Pantaloone— 
Let's gow ande have some Beere !” 


(Christmas, 1885. 


Shullflint’s ELhristmas Eibe. 


‘A park, gruesome night for Christmas Eve,” muttered Jeremiah 


| Skulltlint, the prince of the Catsditch moneylenders, as he picked his 


way cautiously through Padsgag’s Rents. inci 2 

* You are going alvay very gingerly, Mr. Skullflint,” said an inspector 
of police, who appeared suddenly in the gloom. : ; 

“Gingerly? It's so precious cold I'd go ginger brandily to-night if 
business hadn't been so bad this year,” grumbled the moneylender. 

“Mr, Skullflint, | want a work with you,” said the inspector. 

“Bh! Well, what is it? [ain't committed bigamy lately,” growled 
Skulltlint. 

“Who said you had?” answered the inspector. ‘‘ He is a courageous 
man who indulges in bigamy, and you have the face of a brave man,” 
continued the inspector, with a sly, significant wink. ; 

“Who doubts my fortitude?” asked Skullilint, ‘Why, I've been 
married three times, besides having com—” 

“Enough !” cried the inspector, “enough! I merely wished to tell 
you that you are going to be robbed and murdered to-night.” 

% Robbed and parler !” exclaimed the moneylender. ‘‘ Dear me, 
you quite take me by surprise! This being the case, it’s a pity I pur- 
chased a turkey and sausages for to-morrow's dinner. Look round at 
my house first thing to-morrow morning, my widow will let you have 
the lot cheap.” 

“Tush!” whispered the inspector in a mysterious manner ; ‘‘ you 
will not be robbed or murdered very much. In fact, you are likely to 
make a handsome profit out of the affair.” . 

feos materially alters the case,” remarked the moneylender, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Listen ! murmured the inspector, “listen! We have been offered 
the reward of £100 should we secure three desperate ruffians, whose 
former crimes will be expiated on the gallows. Ha! ha! Listen! it 
Le necessary that the trap to catch them must be baited—you are the 
ait.” 

“Tf they are not likely to strike me too heavily,” replied Skullflint, 
‘T don't mind being bait a bit. What's my fee likely to be?” 

‘Twenty ‘janglers,’” said the inspector. 

‘Done !" cried the moneylender ; ‘‘ give me directions.” 

“Go right to the bottom of Padgag's Rents, turn into. aphid 
Court, stagger about up and down for ten minutes, and all will well. 
Youare certain to be robbed and murdered capitally. Through bribes 
I have arranged everything toa second ; and five seconds after they 
seize you, we seize them,” warbled the inspector, winking a second 
time. 

‘©Good !” said the moneylender ; ‘a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to us all.” And he disappeared in the darkness, ; 

Diligently and faithfully Skullflint followed the officer's instructions ; 
but, cold as the night was, he felt hot beads of perspiration burst from 
his body as he observed three brawny ruffians, armed to the chipped, 
jagzed teeth, slink catlike out from an archway, and stealthily make 
their way towards him. Tremblingly he clung to the lamp-post against 
which he had been leaning. Fervently he prayed for the arrival of 
the police, as the robbers sprang like leopards on him. Feebly he 
screamed as the ‘nasty man” hugged him round the neck, while the 
other two miscreants trod on his bunions and rifled his pockets. ' 

‘A Merry Krismust an’ an Appy Noo Year ter yer, guv'ner! ‘ 
shouted the gang, as they stood Skullflint on his head, and tied his feet 
tothe door-knocker of an empty house. ‘Sorry if we've worrited yer 
at all.” And then, with hyena-like shrieks of laughter, the murderous 
plunderers vanished. 

With the dull uneven swing of a Wardour Street clock’s pendulum, 
Skullflint swayed to and fro. 

Perched on neighbouring chimney-pots, frost-bitten sparrows and 
weather feather-beaten carrion crows chirped and croaked as they 
watched the miserable scene with cynical bloodshot eyes. Vagrant-like, 
the birds departed as rapidly as their rheumatic wings would carry 
them on hearing the heavy scrunch of police bluchers in the distance. 

“ Confound it !” said the inspector, when five minutes later he arrived 
with six constables on the scene ; ‘‘ confound it! here's a pretty go. 
Cut him down, some of you, and carry him to the mortuary. Howcan 
this have occurred?” he mused ; ‘‘ Wk are too late. Yet I looked at 
my watch just — Why, gracious me! it’s stopped. I must have for- 
gotten to wind it up last night. Dear! dear! perhaps I'd better go 
round to console the widow, and offer a small price for that turkey and 
sausages poor Skullflint spoke of.” 


Whe Woctor's Song. 


A SEASONABLE Ditty. 


CuristMAs comes but once a year— 
Don’t I wish it twice came round ! 

Then's the time when reigns guod cheer, 
And indigestions abound. 


Christmas comes but once a year 5 
‘Tis then I send in my bills. 

As I watch it drawing near, 
Then I double draughts and pills. 


Christmas comes but once a year ; 
Then Dlack-draught by quarts | make. 
Oh! what numbers will feel quecr, 
Thanks to pudding and rich cake ! 


Christinas comes but once a year 5 
Could Lonly have my will, 

Every one should, far or near, 
Twice a week, at least, be ill! 


— 


Felbe Extiquette of Morning GY nls. 


1,—Os the servant saying that ‘ Mrs, Jones is at home,” reply that 
“you're very sorry to lear it, as you suppose that now you must 
go in. 

2.—On entering the house, be careful not to rub your boots on the 
door-mat, more especially should the streets be at all muddy. 

3.—When you are ushered into the drawing-room, keep your hat 
firmly on your head. ‘This will show that you are a man not to he 
tritled with. 

4.—Should the lady of the house remark that the day is a cold one, 
immediately reply that “you consider it extremely worm.” This will 
prove yourself to be a person of discrimination. ‘ 

5,—Should any one in the room venture to differ from you by rubbing 
his hands, as if chilly, take out your handkerchief and wipe away 
imaginary perspiration from the back of your neck. This will directly 
give that person the lie, and show yourself to be a nan of truth. 

6.—Should the master of the honse suggest that he considers it “a 
fine bracing day for a walk,” say at once that you are ‘‘dog-tired by 
only creeping along a mile or two.” To prove this to be a fact, put ™) 
your feet on another chair, N.B.—-If your boots are muddy, this will 
be found to have a remarkably striking effect. 

7.—Should other visitors stare at you by this time, fold: your arms 
detiantly, whistle softly to yourself, then put your glass in your cyt 
and scowl at everybody fiercely. This will prove that you are a min 
not to be intimidated by numbers. 

8.—When yon have done this for five minutes, look at your watch 
ostentatiously, and yawn loudly. This will show the company that 
you are a person of superior intellect, and that their conversation bores 
you. 

9 - Should your conduct up to this time fail to produce an effect, you 
can remark, at a judicious moment, that you hope everybody there has 
had typhus fever, because you have just come from the bedside of a 
tent who has it very badly. This will probably have the effect you 

esire, 

10,—Should your last remark, however, not go off well, get up and 
walk out of the room without saying good-bye to any one. Be careful, 
also, to bang the door loudly behind you. This will, at all events, 
clearly demonstrate to the company that you don’t consider them 
worthy of your attention, and will enable you to make a graceful exit. 
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from the J laphouses. 


Tur Batvet-Grw. 


Pictures 


Looxep at from one point of view, the Ballet-Girl is an ethereal being 
nding arm 
music she seems, perhaps, to trip more heavily ; but 


much given to tripping on one leg at a time, with the corres 
extended. To so 
at all times she is of a gauzy, floaty, 


about the elbow. 


The steps of the ballet- 
girl ap to the un- 
initiated to be few in 


in life limited to group- 
ing, wreathing, and en- 
twining herself in grace- 
ful twirls and evolutions 
round the principal 
dancer — a foreign lady, 
with a hard smile and 
boldly - arched eyebrows 
—whom in her 
hearts she must secretly 
detest for pushing her- 
self so forward. But, 
apart from a few trifling 
jealousies, to which even 
fairy-land is liable, the 
ballet-girl seems to lead 
a joyous life, and has 
lots to laugh and chatter 
about to the young lady 
on either side of her. 

Looked at from another 
point of view, the ballet- 
girl is a less romantic 
young person, given to 
the porterage of parcels 
or packages, or black 
leather bags, and loudly 
voluble upon the details of her domestic economy, and that of her 
mamnta and sisters, 

If she can possibly manage it, she lives a long distance from the 
theatre, and goes home, when the performance is over, by the "bus or 
the Underground, and she and her private affairs occupy a considerable 
portion of the attention of the other ep re of the vehicle. 

Just about this period of the year the ballet-girl has, comparatively 
speaking, a good deal of her own way behind the scenes, being—par- 
ticularly at the large theatres—so important an item in the entertain- 
ment, that Lys. she looks upon herself as a bullied and ill-used per- 
son, she has a tolerably easy time of it, all things considered. 

The age at which ballet-girlhood may be said to cease is uncertain. 
Not unfrequently, through the favour of the stage manager and _ballet- 
master, que ancient specimens of animated anatomy figure in the front 
Mote while _ young and good-looking are squeezed far away in the 

ckground. 

This is because the old hands ‘‘ know their business” (the one-leg 
trick before alluded to), and they lead the rest, and give the ballet- 
master less trouble. As far as the public is concerned, it knows nothing 
about the matter. One-leg, or the other, is all the same to the public, 
as long as it is shapely ; but the manager knows best, and so the ancient 
ability comes to the front ; and perhaps the result is better for us, if less 
gratifying. 


i 


Ry Lhristmas Winner in Efhambers. 


Tuts is how it was: 

Thad cut up rough with Uncle Ben—my godfather, you know—the 
necdful, you know, and all that. 

It was doosid stoopid of me, of course; still it's a way people do 
have sometimes, isn’t it—being stoopid ? 

Well, having had a row with Unc e B,, of course I couldn't go down 
to spend Merry Christmas with Uncle B, 

It wasn’t, by-the-way, generally soe Att at Uncle B.'s; however, 
that's neither there nor—well, it certainly isn’t here. 

However, I made up my mind to eat my Christmas dinner in my 
chambers in Barlow's inn. 

Do you know Barlow's Inn; Perhaps; of, rather more likely than 
cherwise » you don't, Well, I'll tell you something about Barlow's Inn, 

en, 

It's just the most curious place in the whole world; it’s nearly 
opuceie that celebrated place where they make the celebrated blacking. 
If you cross Holborn just there, and wander about promiscuously for a 

period, you may, perchance, happen to light on a sort of beetle-browed 
doorway. Well, when you have caught this doorway, go through it, 
and continue as before. Doing this, you will come into a sort of court- 
yard, where there is a sort of chapel ioe the denizens of Barlow's Inn, 
Senger a pump, and a wonderfully-desolated porter’s lodge. 

don't mind all this a bit, but bear straight on, and you will come into 
another sort of courtyard. Here, sharp round on the left, are my 
chambers. 

First floor—Mr. Bompas, Second—Mr. H. B, W. X. Smith. Third 
—Mr. Doodles—that’s me, 

It's rather a job getting up to the third floor—if you ain't used to it 
—there seem to be siz floors, as each of em have a regular landing up 
three or four steps, However, when you do tind your way and get 
inside, it isn't so bad, really. 

Well, you know, my great-aunt Barker, having heard of my row 
with Uncle B., had written to say she would send me a regular 
Christmas Hamper on her own account ; not only grub, but wine as 
a at da in fact, to make out a right down stunning Christmas 
dinner. 

Well, on the strength of this, I had issued my invitations. There 
were to be a jolly ag of four, including myself. First of all there 
was Miss Lottie de Montmorenci, who did ‘third-rate burlesque and 
chambermaid at the Cracksideum ; then there was Fann Wilson, who 
did the same with a combination of walking ladies and juvenile lead 
when wanted, at the Bandbox ; then there was little Tom Grooves, who 
wrote the farces for the Bandbox, and did the theatres for the Evening 
Cracker, These three, with myself, would make a jolly little party. 
There wouldn't be any trouble or eecelly, about it—Aunt Barker's 
hamper took all that away! Send the edibles round to Puff's, the 
pastrycook's, at the corner, who would cook 'em, and send in all hot ; 
the drinkables I could manage to look after. It would be all beautiful ! 

Well, the dinner was fixed for seven o'clock sharp. No end of turkey 
(last me cold and grilled for a week), and sausages (Aunt Barker's own 
making), a regular right down lumping piece of Christmas brawn (Aunt 
B.'s own), and a regular miniature cannon-ballish eg pudding had 
heen sent off to Putf’s early in the morning. Six o'clock found me hand 
at work drawing Aunt B.'s corks—perspiring, but happy. 

6.30, The last cork drawn, the table beautifully set out—everything 


Teady, 
6.45. Arrival of company—Miss de Montmorenci. Retires to bed- 
chamber, with powder-puff and hair-pins (kept ready on the premises). 
6.50. Miss Fanny Wilson. Putf and hair-pins (as before). 
6.55. Little Tom Grooves. Sherry and bitters. 
Zo'clock. General convergence of company and myself in sitting-room. 
Bell for Mrs, Suds—my laundress, and footman (for the eccasion). 
“Tt hain't come yet !" in an audible whisper. 
That rascal Puff not sent round the dinner yet. Too had! General 
attempt at conversation and cheerfulness by self and company. 
7.15. Bell for Mrs. Suds. 
“It hain’t come yet!” Whisper more audible. 
More general attempts at conversation and cheerfulness, 
7.30, Bell again. Suds answers it, very red and agitated. Beckons 
me. I goout. ‘ What's the matter!” 
“ He's bin an’ sent it to the second floor at Number Height, whu's a- 
teuting of it nuw.” 


k-musliny nature, very charm- 
ing to look upon when 
fully grown, though in 
early youth a trifle angu- 
lar, perhaps, and red 


number, and her object 


heart of 


“ . ” 

Seeing Bt En. 

(From several points of view. ) 
From a Sma Boy's Point or Vigw. 

Crikey! ; —_ 

O, I say, though, what a Day We Are Having! I never did think, 
when Jones, minor, invited me to spend the Christmas Holidays at his 

vernor's place in Warwickshire, that we should have such no end of 
fous as all this, Yousee I've never had Holidays at a Country House 
before—Christmas ones, I mean, when it’s been such jolly eee 
Weather as this! 0, lor,’ ain't it just golopshous, neither! You shoulc 
just see the Pond here, and, O, pl you should just about see our 
Slide! Me and J. mi, did it, and ain't it just about slippy, neither! 
J. mi.’s governor started off down it, and you should have just have 
seen J. mi. start after and cut him down like What's o'clock, ho! ho! 
and the Old Boy, why, he sat up on his end—I mean at the end of it, 
smiling ; and then and there tipped J. mé. half-a-crown right off ‘for 
his smartness.” ; 

He's something like a governor, J. mi.'s is. : E 

But the best Lark of all is the One we had seeing the Old Year out 
and the New chap in. , 

We began with a scrumptious supper at nine, and after we had pope 
joan, and van toon, and snip snap snorum, and hot elder wine and 
sherry negus till nearly twelve, and then J. mi.’s governor stood up ani 
said,—Now, Boys, Who's Going to Ring in the New Year! and we all 
jumped up, and didn’t we give J. mi.'s governor three times three, and 
didn’t we all follow him off to the Church and then, O, My didn’t we 
then just have a Lark with that old Bell! 

* . * ° * * 


From aN OLD Foay’s Porxt or Vigw. 

* * * © SrrIKING eleven, is it, West! That means, I suppose, 
it strikes you that it’s time you were off to bed. Very well, you can 
go, West. There's plenty of coals?...... You've brought me my hot 
water’. ..... Is that my gruel?...... And you've aired my night- 
cap! —_ Now you can be off, West...... Good night....... 
Hey! What! 

‘Not close the shutters, so that I can hear the Bells ring in the New 
Year?.... For old times’ sake ? : 

How dare you, sir! Dash your infernal impertinence!....Con— 
con-found you—get out ! 

s 


. s s s s 

Poor old West? I lost my temper, I think! I'm sorry I spoke to 
him in such a manner. ... A faithful old fellow, and means well.... 
Poor old West ! why, he was my man in those days—on that very day... 
Twenty-eight years ago to-morrow morning!.... And at half-past ten 
we were to——Pshaw! We, indeed !....I'm an old Fool. I'm 
We, ha, ha!.... Better without—better 
as 'tis, There's no companion, after all, can beat a ~ fire. Let me 
Now J’m cosy.... 


s e 
Let me fasten the 
No, there's nothing 


* * * * 
What's that?.... Those confounded Bells ! 
shutters. That's better. And the,fire's splendid. 
like a good fire for a companion?.... ore . 
Confound it, why the infernal noise comes jangling in still / 
s 


s * s . * 
What did I say just now? Nothing like a good fire for good com- 
ny. Yes, But why will it not always blaze up cheerfully and 
Prightly ?,... There were no Faces in the Fire a short while ago, and 
now——} 


* “¢ * . e * 

But now it is only One Face—One Face that gazes at me with great 
dilated eyes—beautiful, reproachful, haunting me nowasever. Ah me! 
For ever and ever. . 

And my boasted good friend and boon companion—my Fire? 

The fireplace is empty. Jn the grate are a few black ashes, # ¢@ 


A youna LapDY's WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 


*¢ s «¢ «# Goopxress me! Yes, I do really declare there they 
are at last—those dear, darling, sweet, lovely Ducks of Bells! How I 
dv love them! What happy thoughts come to me, spoken in such glad 
language! Ah, yes! How happy the dear old man who is ringing out 
the merry chime must feel at being privileged to be the medium of dis- 
tributing such World's Music ! And to think that those Bells will have 
rung for another happy occasion before this hour to-morrow! Ah! 0! 
It is too lovely ! : 

How happy I do feel! What a beautiful bright world is this! How 
good, how kind Everybody is ! how—ah, yes, and O ! how tenderly, how 
truly, and O! how mucH I love him! And my sweetly pretty dress— 
how well it becomes me ! : 

And to think this is the dawn of the Hapey Hes Year, and that in 
another dozen hours I shall be really a¢ las¢—MarRIgp ! 

O! Aveustus! O!0!! 


Tue SEXTON's ACCOUNT OF IT. 


* * * « Yau! Ho, yes, I dessay it’s jolly fun bein’ in the 
cold here a-draggin’ one’s old arms out o’ their sockets with these here 
bell-ropes. How'd they like it, I's’sh like t'know? Pity, as they're 
s'fond of the pretty music, they don’t send out summat warm to the 
chaps as makes it !—me and the other ringers. Lot o’ precious fools, 
why don’t they walk up t’bed? P'raps they can’t? Yah! They don't 
give Jthat chance. Yah! yah! That's what / thinks of it all. 


— 


g 
"Einery at Tey’s. 

Ow the noblest soled may pass unwotted of by the eedless, artless 
throng! Born with a caul, and called early to the bar, behind which 
he served his own time and his 
= employer's customers in a manner 
ighly creditable to all concerned, 
Enery, whilst waiting for a 
nopening, now waits en attondlony 
at h’s ighly poplar restorong. 
What else need I say? To see 
im is to admire—nay, if you 
happen to be of the opposing 
sects, and a bar young laly—to 
love in.! But this to the ollow 
world may appear almest akin to 

exaggeration ! 


THE CONSEQUENCE (contributed 
by a hasty-tempered, elderly 
customer.) 

A’more confounded fool than 
that waiter fellow, sir, it has 
never been my lot to encounter, 
by Jove! If, sir, I have asked 
that unmitigated idiot once for 
the vegetables, I—I've done soa 
hundred—yes, sir—a hundred 
and ten times, and to that I will 
take my oath. And, sir, his— 
his cool impertinence—the down- 
right cool and deliberate inso- 
lence of the scoundrel pretending 
he thought E called for mustard 
to my mutton, sir! However, T have sent for the landlord, and [ shall 
stipulate that that—that ruttian Ie immediately dismissed, or never 
again—no, by George, sir, never again—lo I set foot in this house. 

(Half an hour later.) 

Well, yes, sir, I dare say yor right, All things considered, you 
do get about as good a dinner here as anywhere, andl as to the attendance 
—well, between you and me, these poor begzars of waiters area youd 
deal bustled at times, Here, you, sir!) Another glass of this—a— 
punch, and the bill. . Hum, ah! What's that?) A shilling 
out. Keep it yourself. Good night to you—good night ! 


| 


Fhe CMPoral Wiesson. 


It requires an exceptional talent to relate to children stories with a 
moral. Try it, you who have ‘‘olive branches” whose minds you 
desire to impress, and note the result. 

Algernon was a youthful philosopher of tender years, 

_ Throughout the whole of one long day he had” heen making things 
lively for his mother, his grandmother, his three aunts, and the servants 
generally. He had cut all the baby's hair off, during a short interval 
when he was left alone with it in the nursery. He had put the cat's 
tailin the tire, to see how she liked it. He had sawn a leg off one of 
the nursery chairs, and got half way through another. Then, telling his 
sister, aged three, that she was very ill indeed, he had prescribed for 
her a mixture of his own decoction, composed of w riting-ink and a glass 
bottle pounded up together in a mortar, which he was on the point of 
administering when he was detected. He ridiculed the idea of a police- 
man with whom he was threatened, and laughed to scorn an aged 
gardener who was called in to terrify him. To wind up with, he firmly 
declined to obey his mother when ordered to say he was sorry. 

Algernon was therefore taken on his mother’s knee to be talked to ; 
and, with the object of impressing him with a sense of his moral delin. 
quency, he had related to him au affecting narrative of another young 
gentleman of tender years who wanted to go to the river and skate. 

“Wouldn't his mother let him?” inquired Algernon, upon whose 
moral nature the affecting history had not as yet made adue impression ; 
**wouldn’t she let him?” 

‘No, Algy ; she did not think he ought to go, so she told him not to 
go. But he was a bad boy, Algy, and disobeyed his mother, as you 
have done ; and he went to the river, and the ice broke, and he fell in, 
and sank down to the very bottom.” 

“Did they get him out again!" pursued our youthful philosopher, 
gravely ; “did they get him out?" 

“Yes, they got him out, Algy ; they got the poor little fellow out.” 

“ And did he die ¢” inquired Algy, who had given the story due at- 
tention ; ‘‘ did the boy diet” 

‘ ; ie Algy, he did die,” was the serious reply ; “ poor little boy, he 
did die. 

“And what did they do with him, then?” asked Algy, after a 
moment's reflection. 

‘They carried him home,” replied his monitress, who began to hope 
the lesson was beginning to have a proper effect. 

Algy turned the matter over in his mind—as it was supposed, profit- 
ably—for a few minutes, gazing the while thoughtfully across the room, 
and playing abstractedly with his mother's watch-chain, At last, look- 
ing up suddenly, he asked abruptly,— 

“Tbe boy was dead, wasn't he?” 

“Yes, Algy, he was—quite.” 

“Then,” exclaimed our young genius cheerfully, “why didn't they 
chuck him in again?” 


* s * e . * 
Ah, yes—these great moral lessons, they need to be very carefully 
administered—very, 
——-¢——___ 


Kor an @ld ELTlotun. 


Hi! Here we are again 
(Confound that twinge of pain)! 
Thope I see you all quite well to-morrow ! 


Hey! Keep it up! 
Flip-flow ! 
Hallo! A back fall 


whop ! 

(I know that rheumatiz 
would bring me 
sorrow.) 

Stage knots, like points 
of horns, 

Are murdering my 
corns ; 

And there's those boys 
above begun their 
haga, 

For my hornpipe, and 
ere long 

They'll be clamouring 
for my song, 

Before I've half got 
through this fit of 
wheezing. 


There, my shop-front 
I've jumped through 
And I've come out 
black and blue ; 
My red-hot poker business I've repeated 3 
But I've hardly got a hand, 
For now children understand 
That my poker's only painted, and not heated ; 
And it nearly breaks my heart 
When I bolt a pew tart, 
To know there won't be one boy will believe it! 
Ah! when children want their fun 
And their facts to be all one, 
My occupation's gone—I can't retrieve it. 


@autions for Shaters. 


BE prepared, on arriving on the scene of action, for discovering that 
by an unlucky accident you have forgotten your gimlets. — N.B. 
Coupled with this circumstance, it will be usually found that your 
skate has an abnormally small screw, rendering all other gimlets on 
the spot useless, Be also prepared for such trifling casualties as the 
breaking ofa strap, the coming-out of a screw, or even the coming off of 
the heel of your boot. Nerve yourself with Spartan resolution to bear 
the torture which the putting on of skates implies ; sometimes, under 
the hand of an energetic coster, the screw of the gimlet goes too far. 

Take care to start off boldly. Irresolution in starting is fatal, and 
leads to those sudden falls and inelegant sitting positions, accompanied 
by those painful jerks, which are the skater’s bane. Be ready with re- 
partee and rejoinder. These will be needed in the case of the fellow 
who rushes headlong against you, and then demands, ‘‘ Where are you 
going to, you idiot ?” and also of the party whom you completely upset, 
falling on top of him, while trying to skate backwards. —N.B. As 
the neatest repartee sometimes fails to satisfy an irascible sufferer, a 
knowledge of ‘ Fistiana” would be of use. Bear in mind the readiness 
of the small boy to chaff; and when you hear such remarks as “I say, 
Bill, here's a cove what works his arms like a windmill !"— Hallo, 
boys, make vay for the fust cousin of the champion skater!" or ‘Oh, 
my eye! won't he catch it for spoiling his trousers neither |" — be 
courageous enough to skate on the uneven tenour of your way in silence. 

Avoid skating into a lady's arms, it might be dangerous, Never prac- 
tice ‘‘outside-edge” for the tirst time in the presence of a critical 
crowd, Seek rather solitude till you are perfect. Prepare your land- 
lady for seeing you brought home on a shutter, and have a fire ordered 
in your bedroom, Should you fall in, have in readiness at home plenty 
of hot brandy-and-water and the first volume of ‘ SLoreR,” and you will 
soon get through it (the ducking). 


pi 
Abe Statement by » Ghost. 
Rap-tTar-tar! Who's there? 


If you please, I am the ghost of a genial author who, when alive, used 
to do all those things in poetry about the ripe red holly, the sputtering 
yule-log, spicy wassaii bowl, and so on. I don’t mind owning, now that 
it will be nothing out of my pocket, that T was an awful humbug. 

I was never of a domestic turn, and generally did all that about. the 
home circle at the tireside in the back parlour of a public. L was 
horribly dyspeptic, and pudding would have been certain death to me. 

IF should be glad to drink any of your healths before J go back. Vin 
precious dry, | Most of us are where L come trom, 


Rap-tap! Din wanted, 


SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS (Christmas, 1885. 


= 


HOLIDAYS. 


oS ic = ke gS 


1. Satisraction—Because the good things will make so 
many people ill. 


= —S oe = 
2. Anxiety—For fear the 3. Despain—Because there 
Christmas pudding should — is nothing for her to look for- MORE ING RATITUDE ON CH RISTMAS EVE. ’ ‘ 
not turn out properly. ward to—but this, Juck (near side, to shattered friend), ** Blessed if you ain't a treat, Bill; I brought you out for a day's pleasure, and you've been grumbling all the time. 


A CHRISTMAS GAME FOR LITTLE BOYS JUST HOME FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS. 


ed 


1. There were, once upon 2% time, some 2. First, a poor old Woman fell over it} ‘ Here's 3. Then an elderly Gentleman, who rushed to the 
Naughty Boys, who at twilight fastened a a lark! rescue. ‘Here's another lark !' AT THE CATTLE SHOW! 
string across the pathway. “It's this way, you see, what some takes, it sticks 
on to 'em—same as it would on you, now!” 


\ = 
we ‘ fey! 


——_— 7 ¢ 


Then a Life-guardsman and a Sweet Young Thing (who were 5. More_ extraordinary still, A. 1. (who was looking after his 6. Then those Bad Boys 5 : ; 
+ the Way crief. “ s darks!" hg Hon ‘Much more larks!” x fekedack bi Doctor A) Svorer’s novelty in Christmas Crackers 
looking the wrong way) came to gricf. More Jarks! Inspector), was floored. “* Much more larks ! skedadilled. Guaranteed to put you right after “an evening 


(Morat.—Don't do tt, or, if you do do tt, run away aflerwards'as frst as you cun. 


HE SCENES. 


__BEHINO Ti 
Coryphie's Mamma. G ay, you forward 
____ ___thing, Ste 
| 


CHRISTMAS IN CHOKEY. 
Philanthropic Party. Bless me! bless me! ! I'm sorry to see you here ! 
Habitual Crimtnal (aluut to be photographed). Sorry! Why sorry? There are only 
three classes of Societv—those who are here, those who have Ween here, and those 


TURKEY, WITHOUT THE SAUSAGES. ! WELCOME KING HOLIDAY who must come, 


Christmas, 1886.) ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 9 
GOOSEY GOOSEY GANDER. A Christmas Story. : ————| 


SNA: 


SOMETHING LIKE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
SCENE: A Government Office. 


Junior Clerk, Haw !—look here, Fipps—I want to be away a month or so. 
Senior Clerk, All right, old fellow. Leave, | suppose ¢ ; 
Junior Clerk, Haw !—no ; domestic affliction—someone’s going to marry me. 4 


SOME DEAR OLD FRIENDS OF ALLY'S. 


Sz 
“Simple clown.” “Vaulting ambition which o'er- 
--Love's Labour Lost, Act 4, sc. 1. leaps itselt 
And falls on the other.” 
—Macbeth, Act 1, se. 7. 


{3 Sy 


WA 


1. Litt-e Short liked to go himself to buy the goose. —2. Young said old Short.——9, “Short, my boy, be truthful.” ‘ We won't have 
Long—3. Went with him this time. —4. “Now we'll walk back any words about it.” 10. But they did—a lot !—11. And then, all C 
quietly to the station,” said Old Short. —5. “One liquor-up by the of asudden—“ The goose!" cried old Short—“ have you got it?” ‘Me— “That Columbine.” “The lean and slippered panta- i 
way won't hurt us,’ said Young Long. ‘We shall have to run for it no! We must have left it at that place where you wouLp liquor-up!” —Lore’s Labour Lost, Act 5, se. 2. loon.” { 
now \" said old Short. —v. ‘Anil they did. —7. “TI wish you hadn't 12. ‘Won't there be a row!” RATHER! : —As Vou Like It, Act 2, se. 7. 
suggested liquoring-up,” said young Long. —8. Come, I like that!" ate + , 2, RC. 4. 


os / | 
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The Dear Good Fairies and the Bold, Bad, Wicked 
Villainous, Carrotty, Old Demon in the Pantomimes, 


SUCH FUN ON CHRISTMAS 


Cinderella’s Sisters Preparing for the Ball. This is Aunt Martha mentally exclaiming, “ Bless their dear little hearts! What a lark | This is Aunt Martha again, Just had a 


ly 


I'll have your waist, Totti!” they are having “oner” herself. 


10 


Exissence of the ESritish Wrama. 
(Extracted for the Benefit of those Playgoers whose Time is precious. y) 
A Tate or Mystery. 


Scene 1.—Hall in the house of BONAMO, SELINA discovered, To her 
enter STEPHANO. They embrace, Music expressive of love. Enter 


Bonamo, and FIametta, his housekeeper, follmoed by FRANCISCO, poor 
tn appearance, but clean, 


Boy. 


Count Romaldi comes to night to crave Selina’s hand for his 
son—— 
Uncle! 

ster. Father! 

Bos. Therefore Francisco must. 
leave to make room for him! (.Mesie 
expressive of regret, which merges 
tnto the air,“ Tommy, make room 
Sor your Uncle.”) 

Fram. Get not yourself disliked 
by turning the poor dumb outcast 
away! (Music expressive of con- 
sternation and alarm, as enter Ro- 
MALDI.) 


Ser. 


Enter MONTANO. 

Mow. I have come on a visit to 
Bonamo, (Sres ROMALDI; sferts,) On 
second thoughts, Lb will defer my 
visit. ait. 

Eater ROMALDY's sercant, 
MALVOouLIo, 

Rom. He is here! 

Mat. He must die! Ah, ah! He comes! (They hide. 
pressive of secrecy, as enter FIAMETTA and FRANCISCO.) 

Fram. This, sir, is your room (points to chamber door). FRANCISCO 
“ chucks" FIAMETTa under the chin, Eri FIAMETTA fo music expres- 
sive of gratification, Enter stealthily RoMALDt and MALVOGLIO ; are 
whout to dispatch Francisco with daggers, when enter Sevina; her 
shrieks bring on the rest of the company. Music expressive of shrieks. 

Rom. Self-defence, I assure you ! 

Set. Infamous prevaricator{ 1 saw all! 

Rom. (0 Boxamo). My worl shall not be doubted. 
to-morrow give your consent, or dread the consequences ; 
(Ezeunt Romanpt and Matvocuio, Music expressive of vindictiveness.) 

Box. His threats are vain. Selina shall not be his victim. To- 
morrow she shall wed Stephano! (Ausic expressive of sudden joy.) 


Music ex- 


Before ten 


Scexg 2—Bonamo’s Garden. Music expressive of a marriage festival. 
Enter StevHANO Wading SELINA, FIAMETTA supported by Boxamo 
and Francisco, followed by wedding guests, 

Bon. Come, let us to the notary ! 
Enter MALVOGLIO. 
Mat. Thenotary! Ah, ah! No, ¢arry here and read! Hands 

Bonano a letter and exit, Clock: strikes ten, Music expressive of malig- 

nant exultation on the part of MALVOGLIO. BonaMo éears open letter.) 


Oh, shame! Treachery ! 


Bon. 

Sev. My uncle! 

Box. I am not your uncle! 
daughter of Francisco Bianci! (Fraxcisco falls senseless.) 

Bon. (administering a kick), Get up and begone, you and your off- 
spring. ee rises with dignity, opens his arms; Seiina falls 


This letter proves that yon are the 


into them. 
Sg... iy pa! 
Srer. She shall not go! (STErHANO is held back hy wedding quests. 
Music expressive of the wildest pussible confusion as the scene closes. ) 


Scene 3.—House of BonaMo, Enter BoNAMO and MONTANO. 


Mon. What is this I hear? 

Bon. She is not my niece. 

Mon. 'Tistrue! it is now eight years ago, being in the neighbour- 
hood of Seven Dials, two men attempted to impose on me with the 
confidence trick. They escaped. Judge my astonishment when [ 
recognised one of them as your guest, Count Romaldi. I imme- 
diately put myself in communication with the authorities of Scotland- 
yard. ey are now on his track. His accomplice, Malvoglio, is 
already secured, and has confessed that the real name of Romaldi is 

jianci ! 

Bor. Just heaven ! 

Mon. Whose estates he had seized ! 
ment on the part of BONAMO.) 


Francisco's brother ! 
(Afusic expressive of astonish- 


Violent storm raging. 


Sceng 4.—The bare Mountains of Arpennaz. 
Enter Ro- 


Music expressive of the disturbed state of the elements. 
MALDI, disguised as a peasant. 

Rom. (t2 ¢error). No shrub, no tree to shelter me from pursuit ; at 
least—am I not already up a tree? 

Enter Francisco, tenderly leading Skuina. Music expressive of 
dejection. 

SEL. (seeing Romatpi). "Tishe! (RoMALD! draies pistol, Distant 
strains of a police band heard, which swells louder as enter body of 
Detectives, followed by the whole strength of the compa ny.) 

Detective CHier. Bianci, adias Count Romaldi, [ arrest you, and 
caution you that whatever-—— (FRAaNcIsco implores, in dumb show, 
pardon Jor his brother.) 


Der. The law must take its course ! , 
Roy, Stay! There is one last resource! (Produces hundle of 
Glydesdale notes, and presants one to each Petectivv, who, as he recerees 
tt, vanishes, i 
curtain slowly falls to music expressive vf repentance on the prot vf 
RoMALDL Francisco blesses SELINA and STEVHANO. 


Police band. strikes up, and gradually dies away, 1s the 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


FA Lhristmas Acrostic. 


C nnistMAsis come, nomore be glum,—chaff away, laugh away, sing, sing! 

H ark to the bells, how their sound swells,—merrily, cheerily, ring, ring ! 

Roast leet and geese, oxen obese,—cookery-bookery, read, read ! 

I ce, frost, and snow, home in a glow,—holidays, jolly days, speed, 
speed ! 

S uch pellings and pies, hampers, too, such a size,—Uncley Buncley 
sends, sends ! 

TT oasts and kind wishes, wine and good dishes,—cousins by dozens and 
friends, friends ! 

M istletoe houghs, soft-whispered vows,—kissery, blissery, fie, fie ! 

A fter the ball, good-bye in the hall,—moonery, spoonery, sigh, sigh ! 

So we must part, though loth at heart,—wearily, drearily, bye-bye! 


—__~+——_——_- 


Several ELhristmas Wartics. 


Tue thin old party with a red nose and a dirty clarionet, who after 
keeping you awake for two hours in the dead of night, calls next day 
for something for the Waits, sir.” 

The youthful party who, having made a slide in the path, lingers joy- 
fully round the corner, with a snowball in his hand, to see you fall down. 

The elderly female party who stands near while you pick yourself 
up, and tells you not to use bad language, as you may be a father 
yourself, The juvenile parties who sing carols in front of your house, 
till you give them sixpence to go away, and then tell each other (and 
your neizhbours) in audible voices that they have ‘had the oll bird for 
a tanner.” Christmas parties consist also of particular friends and 
parti-cular abominations, there are partis eligible and ineligible—most 
of the latter ; and parti-colours abound. There are also Christinas parties 
about to marry, and parties a little too much married as it is. Old parties, 
young parties, and parties whose age is still a mystery —all these may be 
described under the comprehensive title of CHRISTMAS PARTIES ! 

——¢——— 


King &fpristmas. 


Everysopy has paid homage to King Christmas ; but so few know 
anything about his biography, that we could almost pity the universal 
ignorance, did we not share it largely ourselves. We have ascertained, 
after much research, that he was born in the year 1, and passed all his 
early life in obscurity and vain endeavours to gain his throne.. He was 
200 years old before anybody took any notice of him; but. he didn’t 
mind waiting. He at length extended his sway over a large j part of the 
world, but fixed his residence in England, where he was aaie much of 
by our Saxon ancestors. His favourite royal acquaintance was King 
Henry VILL, who received him with the bluffest possible cpridiality. 
{In conjunction with that monarch he instituted the order of Buef-caters, 
as well as that of Pudding-munchers and Mince-pie-rates, Al? present 
he comes but once a year,” and what he does with himself all the rest 
of his time is a far greater mystery than the Indian Basket tric. This 
jolly December king is appropriately received by a merr May-king. 
He greets his subjects with freezing politeness ; but after the ice is once 
broken, there is much more warmth between them—indeed they some- 
times keep up a complete fire of compliments, King Christmas is 
assisted by his prime minister, John Frost—a rather slippery customer, 
and the tributary king, Log, called Yule-log ; but the latter monarch 
is now greatly degenerated, and indeed can scarcely be said to reign at 
all, There are several other monarchs who are subordinate to King 
Christmas, most of whom begin their reign on Boxing Night, under 
some such titleas Cockolorum the Eleventeenth, King of the Unheard-of 
Islands. This is the time when venerable parties feel young again, and 
when juvenile parties break up with so much festivity at night, that 
they generally break down with a great deal of physic in the morning. 
Now do old buffers turn themselves into old blind inan’s buffers. Now 
do the waits—by no means light weights, since they generally come out 
in the dark—serenade us nightly, and Christmas carollers tell us to 
“rest you merry,” though it is impossible either to rest or be merry 
during their syanlline 

All hail to King Christmas! May his head-piece be always old and 
knowing, but his crown young and evergreen! May holly, and not 
melanc-holy, mark his sway ! and may he reign long, but snow short ! 
May we never have the trouble of burying him, but frequently have the 
pleasure of holly-berrying him! And thus, being about to mizzle, we 
turn out our toes politely, and making our best mizzle-toe bow, bid 
good-bye to King Christmas ! 

——— 


Whe Season. 


By a Harpb-up SWELL. 


"Tis hard that, Christmas though it be, 
My bills give me no peace ; 

I only want the bills to see 
Of turkeys and of geese ! 


My tailor will not check his ire, 
Nor on his patience draw ; 

A suit of clothes 'tis [ require, 
He brings a suit at law ! 


I hear the bells o'er hill and dell ; 
What good to ine their sounds ¢ 

I only want to “ring” a ‘ belle,” 
Who has a thousand pounds ! 


The Christmas games that hold their sway, 
I'd play them gladly still ; 

But I've to play at “ hide-and-seek,” 
Though much against my will. 


Fhe Etiquette of Ghristmas Wainner- 
PLP ucties. 


1.—Should the “founders of the feast” not be grand le, it is 
advisable that you go in morning dress, for the fact Gf your act dcnpiner 
a white choker and tails will show that you don’t consider them worth 
the trouble of dressing for. 

_2,—-Should the lady you are directed to “take down” not be to your 
liking, ask your hostess to introduce you to some other. This is a 
capital method to ‘‘ take down” the first. 

3.—If you are placed next your hostess, be careful to let her do all 
the carving herself. By acting on this plan you will have more time 
for eating the viands she provides. 

4,—Be sure and pass your opinion freely on all the dishes, in an 
authoritative voice, and compare them all with those you may have 
had at the tables of grander people, This will be an effectual method 
of proving to everybody that you are in the habit of dining at better 
houses than the present one. 

5.—Should the servant not fill your glass quite to the brim, pull him 
back by the coat-tails, and request him to im so. This plan is one to 
be remembered, for it will ensure good attendance the next time you 
dine there. 

6.—Always make it a point to contradict your neighbour flatly. This 
promotes lively discussion; and, did every one agree, conversation 
would be most insipid. 

7.—Should the lady opposite you be pretty and shy, be sure and 
stare her out of countenance. By this means you will at least have 
made an impression on ove person. 

8.—As the ladies are leaving the room, remark audibly that ‘‘ you're 
doosid glad, for av you can have some rational talk.” This will, at 
all events, give them a high idea of your mental faculties, if it pro- 
duces no other eflects. 

_ 9—Do not forget to find fault with all the wines, and give your own 
ideas as to the prices your host paid for them. By following this plan 
you will obtain the reputation of being a great connoisseur, 

10.—Do not be afraid of taking a zlass too much, for the conversation 
of a tipsy person is generally amusing. 

*: 11,—Should you, however, about this time find that your conduct is 
not receiving a proper attention, make haste and adjourn to the drawing- 
room ; ¢heve you will, at all events, create a sensation. 


(Christmas, 1885. 


® ° = 
Flendles’ Gf hristmas Hepamper. 

‘PEDDLES was the only son in a large family, all born in a little town 
stowed away in the corner of one of the agricultural counties. His 
name was properly Edward, but he had been called Teddles so long that 
the name stuck to him, 

Now this country town, Mudborough, although it was celebrated for 
all sorts of extraordinary things, as you would find if you consulted the 
Jocal authorities, was not, to say the least of it, the most lively place in 
the world; and it happened that Teddles, in common with a few other 
adventurous spirits, Fadl torn himself away from Mudborough and 
become established in a London counting-house. 

But no sooner had Teddles got away from the dull town he had 
despised, and the foolish mother whose affection was rather a bore, and 
the six sisters he had been given to playing ‘¢ larks” with, than, strange 
te say, Tedidles’ heart warmed to them in a surprising manner, and he 
developed an amount of latent affection which astonished himself. And 
but that Teddles’ purse was often empty when his heart was full, 
wonderful tokens of affection would have found their way to the foolish 
old mother and the silly sisters. 

One fine morning, a few days before Christmas, a letter arrrived from 
Teddles, which caused an immense sensation at a certain breakfast-table 
in Mudborough. — It ran thus :— 

“My dear Mother,—You will be sorry to hear that we are likely to be 
very busy at Christmas, and I might not, after all, he able to spend the 
day with you. I have, however, had a little piece of luck, and shall 
send you a hamper, which I hope you'll get on Christmas Eve. You 
may look out for something nice for yourself, a guinea-pig for Clara, a 
pair of pretty little bantams for Gertrude, a musical-box for Marian, 
some books for Caroline, and—oh, a lot more things, I shall be sorry 
net to be with you, but I hope to see you before long.—Yours byl 

“Tep.” 

A hamper from Tedidles ! The news was soon all over Mudborough. 
And you may be sure there was no rest for the clerk at the railway ollice 
till that hamper arrived. 

The excitement, too, there was in Tedilles’ ol home when, about 
seven o'clock on Christmas Eve, two sturdy railway porters staggered 
iuto the parlour with a huge wicker basket, which they could hardly 
carry between them, was simply indescribable. 

The lid was securely fastened, and straw and hay stuck out here and 
there. The girls could hardly wait while Teddles’ mother gave the 
porters a shilling, and they departed chuckling, and wishing them all 

*¢a merry Christmas.” 

“ What a dig hamper!” cried Marian, clapping her hands. 

“Oh!” said Clara, as there was aslight rustling of the straw, “¢ there's 
my guinea pig, I can hear it!” 

“And my dear little bantams !” said Gertrude. 

“Yes, my dears, it is very nice,” said the mother, as she cut the strings 
which tied down the lid, “but what a pity the poor boy himself— 

She finished the sentence with a scream, for half-a-dozen eager hands 
had raised the lid, and there, as large as life, with hay in his ears and 
straw in his hair, was the artful Teddles himself ! 

He had quietly come down by train, and, aided and abetted by the 
two porters, had perpetrated this trick. 

The sisters were a little disappointed at first at the non-appearance of 
the guinea-pig and the musical-box ; but on the following night, when 
dinner was disposed of, and mild revelry had set in, the story was told 
toa select party of friends, including a young lady to whom Teddles 
himself seemed exceedingly attentive. And uproarious was the delight, 
and tremendous the applause, which greeted the history of ‘‘ Teddles 
Christmas Hamper.” 

——— 


@ut and ¥n. 


AN OvT-aND-oUT STORY, 


APPEARANCES deceive, indeed, 
I found it so as at full speed 
I skated o'er the crusted mere ; 
For where the ice looked thick ‘twas thin: 
It cracked, it broke, and let me in, 
When not a helping hand was near ! 


Crash !—splash !—and I was in the lake, 
My stick in hand, my life at stake, 
My hat upon my bobbing head ! 
I battled long with icy death ; 
I bawled for help while I had breath : 
When help arrived it found m 


(Being, or having been, the principal actor in the above distressing incident, 
U could vouch for the truth of this story, but I do not.) 
npc 


Somebody's Glhristmas Carol. 


‘THEY stood at the window looking out upon the snow-covered! ground. 
Together they compared their experiences—sunshine in the one, shadow 
in the other. He, of the shadow, drew his life slowly along the plea- 
sant sunshine of the other. There he set aside his Past, Its commence- 
ment had been that of a little timid lad turning his destitute condition 
to account. On one side of his life pitch-and-toss, on the other kicks 
rather than half-pence. Why had he no thoughts of running away! 
Authority is to childhood what the force of circumstances is to man- 
hood. 1is answer placed itself like a full-stop in an uncompleted 
sentence as he went on putting aside his Past. 

After stirring the passing sympathy of strangers, he graduated into 
another condition of life—street singing. One day, some one hearing 
him, SesroNel and thereupon gave him a place as a half-fledged angel, 
where he floated people's thoughts heavenward for them by the carrying 
up of his voice. Aud then this ran the round of the choir-boys’ lips 
until it became a favourite hymnal of theirs— 

“One of old Father Judas’s gutter-boys, 
Which had begun to sing, and left off toys.” 

F,om henceforth his surplice was harassed with strange patterns, it 
hung soiled and crumpled upon him: there was no more peace for the 
lad, aud he departed. Did he go back to Father Judas? No; Father 
Judas bad other gutter-boys; he was too big for that game ; it was the 
little o1,es only that paid. Friends? Yes; he had always one. Home ! 
He smiled: he thought he knew what home meaut; he had seen it, 
looking int_through lighted windows on wiuter evenings when he sang 
outside. Didn't care much for his own sort. “ Wished they were 
better?” suggested his friend. No, not so much better as different, 
like the peo ple in books, who seem to bring you hits of yourself wrapped 
upin their + ayings and doings, making you cry, “1 am like that tnsede, 
but it never comes out.” 

“ By-and-t ye” is the sweetener of a tale, the little bit that sounds 
like poetry, atd isn't, did you say? Well, I am coming to it. You 
know what m y Voice was once ; you can scarcely count the times you 
say you have heard it. Ah! you were my best patron, you only know 
the man I was.. One day—yes, this is the “ by-and-bye”—it was sh” 
aud I; the ne tt, he, ske, and I; then she and he. Somehow, afte” 
that my voice uever went so well, or it may be the public wanted a 
change. Anywa y, the people of the streets give me audience now. A 
new song?--a nev V song, do [4 say, they will want of me! What for‘ 
Of course! I for, tot, it is Christmas. Let it be this, then, my frien l— 
my one, best, true friend, and you shall put it into the poetry that shall 
make them listen . wd wish for it again—“ THE GuTTEr-Boy's Carob.” 

Stay! Who are* you, my friend, who stands by me so silently, <9 
tenderly, so unobtri sively, letting me have pleasant glimpses of a child- 
hood quite other to 1 vine, in which father, mother, brothers, sisters, pits 
before me with greet ings, siniling at me, wishing with me that I could 
look back and say, Ab! such a home as yours, such love as you give 
each other, was min ?—I was no hireling of a Father Judas ; he lives 
but in the story of a .Saseless dream”? Who are you who, lifting yet 
another corner of the curtain, whispers to me to forget myself, and see 
the boyhood where wes taught and blessed the paths that lead to true 
manhood, and who n.ow consoles me with quiet listening, and quieter 
sympathy. than which nothing falls more softly upon my ear, not even 
the noiseless snow tren. pling through the air before it rests upon the 
ground? . Who are you Dut my other self, the man I might have been, 
the sunshine we keep alpng with the shadow of our lives to throw them 
into relief! In you dwell\my wishes, in me the life that gives rise to them, 


— ra 
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GHhordy’s hance. 


We always agreed, Choddy and I, that that fellow Blaythers had all | 


the chances, 


Something was everlastingly set, Mi to bring Blaythers’ name | 


before the public. He was bound to be subpoenaed as a witness in all 
theatrical lawsuits, and was actually paid, sir, so much per diem 
for advertising himself. 

No remarkable event—say, for instance, a shock of earthquake, or 
the moon falling down—ever occurred without Blaythers being some- 
how mixed up with it, and writing a long letter about it to all the 
papers, 

He was in pretty well every railway accident, and invariably re- 
porte: in the first account to be badly wounded, with a contradiction 
following next day in large type. He worked it, Blaythers did. 

Now, there was poor old Choddy, who bared like a black at 
outside music-halls, and scarcely ever got a line in print. Before he 
came to the halls he had heen systematically back-rowed at the theatres, 
If anyone else was ill, and if he got a ghost of an opportunity of saying 
something, he did it with the wrong name—the other fellow's, of course, 
in the bill. 

Once, when he got a hand, and the newspaper said next day that the 
party whose place Choddy had taken has done well, Choddy wrote and 
said they were mistaken, and they printed his letter, and made a 
mistake in his name. They called him Boddy. 

I thought that would have broken poor old Choddy's heart. 

He was not really old, you know, poor old Choddy wasn't—about 
thirty, perhaps; but his hair was very grey, and his cheeks were 
ape and his eyes sunken. He had had a rough time of it, and so 

ad Mrs, Choddy (Belvedere in the bills when the ballet-girls’ names 
were printed). 

I was at the Choddy’s marriage, and gave Mrs. Choddy away. She 
was very pretty then, and Choddy was a good-looking, bright-eyed 
young fellow. 

They were very young. Ihadn’t, to tell the truth, much faith in their 
love enduring a lifetime. I was wrong. They have been married eight 
aa now, and they still love one another. Eight years is a long 
time 

Presently there was a baby—a little blue-eyed thing—the prettiest 
little miniature portrait of her mother ever imagined. 

Babies aren’t much in my line, but I thought I ought to be godfather 
in her case, and I was, 

I fancy poor old Choddy had, up to this, some feeble dream of Mrs. 
Choddy doing something wonderful. Dear, good little soul! she got a 
line to speak, and she spoke it in a wild tremble and flutter that were 
almost painful to see. 

The ballet, after all, was all she could hope for, and poor old Choddy 
still apenas in the background, about the third entrance, or higher 
up still. 

People must love another a lot for their love to survive poverty and 
privation. I believe poor oll Choddy loved that little Missus of his 
Lor? Semple And both of them fairly idolised the little child. 

ere came a time, though, when in a darkened room the mother 
held a little wasted hand in hers, and through eyes dimmed with bitter 
tears watched the sad faint smile upon a wan little face fade away as 
the grey shadow of death crept over it. 

Two days later, in the leading theatrical organ, there was an adver- 
tisement. Choddy had got on at the Halls now, and was abr 
desperately to come to the front. This was the advertisement :—“* Died 
on the Ist instant, deeply lamented “Lavinia Laura Beatrix Belvedere, 
the beloved daughter of Charlie Choddy, the Pyamid Comique. Four 


turns nightly. iends at a distance kindly accept this intimation.” 
—+——__ 
“MNT ait till the Gf louds roll by.” 
Cuapter I. 
It had been a 1 between us that 1 was to be sure and not arrive 


lefore twelve o'clock, when all her papa's guests were certain to be 
assembled in the drawing-room, and then to watch for an interval between 
the dances and strike up upon my flute beneath the window, and she 
said it would be ‘Oh, such fun!” 

I was to be described as the Waits. 
I was to be encouraged, and money 
was to be flung to me, and I was to be 
asked into the house and upstairs ; 
and then I was to abandon my dis- 
guise (a billycock and a pair of blue 
spectacles), and declare myself to be 
what I am, her well-beloved Alberto 
Lorenzo, 


CuaprTer II. 

Tue scheme well suited my adven- 
turous spirit. I attired myself with 
scrupulous exactness, For two whole 
days and se my dress pants had 
been distended on Hamilton's Patent 
Portable Trousers’ Stretcher. They 
bulged not the slightest at the knee. 
They looked better than new. 


Cuarter III. 

I was fervently anxious, and started 
at eleven. I got to the house at a quarter past. I had three quarters 
of an hour to wait. i ; 

It was horribly damp and cold. How to wile away the weary time ? 
I wandered around in the mud, and shivered to the k-bone—nay to 
the very marrow. _I felt I was beginning to look an utter wreck—blue- 
lipped, white-cheeked, red-nosed. Then I began to cough. Should I 
be able to produce my upper notes—notes for which I had acquired 
fame—yes, fame? 


Cuarter IV. 


It still wanted a quarter to the hour. I was in the next strect, a 
quiet street ; I thought I would practise a little to make sure, I had 
not lost all power of creating harmony. I took out the flute. I played 
exquisitely. ‘Ha, ha!” I exclaimed, ‘‘I am all there.” 

“Are you?” exclaimed a voice from above, and at the same moment 
a wash-hand basinful of soap suds were dashed over my head, down my 
neck, and down my shirt-front. 

I was ruined—spoilt, and there was no time to change. 


Cuarter V. 


A PLAIN, yet not inelegant, tombstone has been erected. Poor young 
mau ! 


FA G&Hbristmas WOrinhing Song. 


Let those who will the praise repeat 
Of Rum, or Gin, or Brandy ; 
Or Negus sing in verses neat, 
Or Punch, or coddling ‘ Shandy ;” 
Let Bacchanals, with revels loud, 
The grape’s sweet juices praise ; 
Let Englishmen their pwans proud 
To Beer and Porter raise ! 


Tenvy not the millionaire 
His ‘‘ Comet” Port or Sherry ; 
For Hock or Claret I don't care, 
I don't o’er Cham. get merry ; 
But with my feet in water hot 
(The mustard burns me cruel) 
I drink thee down—oh, happy lot! 
My own—my Water Gruel ! 


Wbe Story of x Sprig of MMistletor. | 


(TotD By ItsELF.) 
‘* Merry Christmas !” 
Yes, even J knew what that was once upon a time. 
Once upona time! Ay, that brings me back recollections. Tam old | 


now—very, very black and dead to look at. You wouldn't think, would 
you ?—that I was, once upon a time, a youthful, and bright, and frolic- 
some Sprig of Mistletoe. 
But I was, though ; and thereby hangs a tale. 
* . t 


° e 

Years ago, wasn't it? Ay, it seems so; yet, counting them on one's 
fingers, there don’t appear to be many of ‘em. 

“But she looks as if many had passed over her fair head since 
then——many—4o her.” 

‘* Has she, then, grieved very much? Does she grieve still ?” 

Why ask me? Am J—I wholie on her bosom by night and by day— 
her one infinite solace, her one infinite pain—am J going to lay bare to 
the cruel world her secret? Never! 


. ° * * * 

It was Christmas-tide at the Grange—merry Christmas-tide. 

The old place was full to the roof, literally so. She was the bright, 
presiding divinity—the old squire's only All—the young living present- 
ment of his old dead love, 

an kee they loved each other—those two, daughter and white-haired 
father 

Love! Yes; would that nothing—that another love had not come 
betwixt that one! 

* ° e * ° 

He was stopping at the Grange for the Christmas week. A swarthy, 
imperious-looking young man, whose large dark eyes were full of a 
haughty fierceness to some people, and to others spoke naught but a 
languid tenderness and reverence. 

Need I tell you kow they spoke to her, my dear mistress, Lily ! 

But I did not know it all till the eve of Christmas. On that evening 
there was to be a grand ball in the servants’ hall for the tenant-farmers, 
the female domestics of the house, the grooms and footmen, and such 
of the guests as chose to mingle with them. 

Gayest of the whole gay throng was my dear mistress, Lily. Only to 
see her dance Sir Roger de Coverley with the Squire was a sight worth 
coming hundreds of miles for. Yes, mirth and happiness were in her 
face and speech. How bright and beautiful she looked! Not a care 
was there to dim the lustre of those dancing eyes, not a cloud of trouble 
to rest on that pure white brow. She did not know her own sEcRET then, 


* * s s s 

Eleven o'clock ; the dance still going merrily, the glad uproar getting 
almost boisterous ; huge bowls of steaming punch and fi nt “flip 
circulating freely; Thomas and James carrying on high jinks with 
Betsy, Jane, mad. Mary. Farmer Wurzel just proposed to the xexton’s 
eldest but one; Master Giles, ‘‘the skulemaister,” propounding soft 
nothings to Janet Tappit, the pretty blushing deity of the ‘‘ Rampant 
Dragon ;” and my own dear mistress, Lily-—— 

Yes, where was she? 

Attached to my parent bough, I had, all through the evening, been 
hanging suspended in the centre of the ceiling. Many and many a kiss 
had been snatched by gallant swains under my very nose, and I had 
fully calculated upon seeing all the fun out from my place of vantage, 
when I was rudely disturbed from my visions of security. 

He had come quietly up to me. Snip—snap—and I was torn ruth- 
lessly from my ancestral bough. 

Thrusting me carelessly in his breast-pocket, he walked quickly away 
ont of the hall, into the covered verandah outside. 

Then 1 understood the state of affairs. bs 

“ For ever and ever?” 

** Darling, for ever and ever.” 

The large white moon, looking down upon them, registered the compact. 

*¢ Until I send for it, Lily, until I am able to ask you to come to me, 
to he my very own Lily—oh, darling /—will you wear it in your bosom 
—thus? Will you, when you go to rest of nights, and see this same 
moon looking down upon you, think of me—just a little?” 

What need to chronicle the answer—the glistening moisture in the 
upturned eyes, the clinging pressure of the soft hands, the long, long 
meeting of the sweet lips in their first kiss !—did they not tell their 
own tale? * . - - 

Years ago, you asked? No, not very many. Yet, why has all the 
light and happiness gone out of her eyes ; why is her step slower than 
it was—some few years ago ; why does she ofttimes turn and moan some 
name in her sleep? why does she wear me day and night still on her 
soft white bosom? and why, oh, why, does she take me out sometimes, 
and, gazing on me so tenderly, cry over me—oh, so bitterly ¢ 

<=. ——— 


MNT oman’s Werfidy. 
Tue Sap Story oF A Prize Pic. 


THESE are my very earliest, my sweetest recollections of her—my 
beauteous, and my then beloved mistress, She was the daughter of her 
own pa, also a famous breeder of Us, ? 

My career was determined upon in my early boyhood. The knowing 
eye of her pa had settled it, as he observed, ‘He'll run to fat.” So I 
was straightway placed in a beautiful sty all by myself, and treated 
with the utmost care and generosity. But of those who tended me, 
none showed one hundredth part of the care and interest of my dear 
young mistress, She ‘twas who saw that my straw bed was made 
afresh every morning. She ‘twas who took care that my dish was regu- 
larly replenished at stated intervals; and she it was who, bringing me 
tempting tid-bits with her own fair hand from her own table, would 
whisper in my ear tender words of advice, solicitude, and affection. 
“ Dear, dear piggy,” she would murmur, in her sweetly musical voice, 
“ you have a great, a grand, a glorious career before = You may- 
nay, you can—it you like, win the fairest prize of life open to you. 
Will you, dear piggy, try and win this! If not for your own credit | 
and honour, why, then, for my sake.” : j 

Then, thrilled at her sweet regard, my heart, aflame with her tender 
interest, andl urged on by her atfectionate words, 1 would obey her be- 
hests, aud eat, and cat, and eat till nature could no more, IT never 
dreamed to question the intent and meaning of all this, I only obeyed 
blindly—madly, Ah! that was, indeed, true love. 

Thus sped by those happy days—alas! too swiftly—week by week 
did 1 become larger round the waist, more ponderous of walk, more «is- 
inclined for active exertion. Still did my dear mistress relax in nowise 
her attentive care of me; and the tid-bits she brought to tempt my 
jaded appetite then were even more dainty and choice than ever, At 
last the eventful day arrived when I was taken ois f from her tender 
care to compete for the prize. She came to me as I was leaving, and 
the memory of her sweetly solicitous face, her soft looks, her loving 
words went with me, ‘‘ Good bye, dear piggy,” she whispered—‘ good | 


bye; and be sure to remember what I have always told you. Win the | 


prize for my sake, and, trust me, you shall have your reward—/rom 
me. 


‘For her sake,” I did it. I won the first prize for breakfast bacon 
at the Cattle Show, and, for the space of a week, was I a centre of 
attraction—the hero of the hour—to multitudes. What discomfort I 
suffered in that heated atmosphere, how terrible was the burden of my 
abnormal fat, none but one who has been a prize pig can tell. Still, 1 
endured everything—Jfor her sake. As, however, day after day passed, 
and she did not appear to bestow upon me my much-longed-for richly- 
merited reward, 1 grew very anxious, 

It was the last day but one before she came. Her pa was with her, 
and, as she approached me, she was speaking in so low a voice, that 1 
could not hear the words, though I felt instinctively that the subject of 
the conversation was—myself. 

I just managed to catch pa's answer. 

“You know what I told you,” he said. “If you got him sufficiently 
up to the mark to win the ape I would give him over to you as your 
prize. Well, he has won the prize, and so, when the Show's over, you 
can have him taken back home, and then——-" And then, placing his 
foretinger upon her delicate throat, he drew it slowly across it in a 
manner which, to me, was full of a most horrible signiticance. 

She said something in reply, which I could not catch. I saw her 
smile, however, and look pleased. Was this—this the reward for my 
faithful services ? 

Whilst I waited thus, breathlessly, and in an agony of surprise, she 
left her pa, and, coming softly up to my pen, rested her pretty little 
hands upon the rail, and gazed upon me long, and, as I fancied, as 
tenderly as ever. 

After a time she spoke. ‘Dear }..zgy,” she murmured, in that 
sweetly musical voice I knew so well—‘‘ dear, dear piggy, how nice 
do look! How Z you have been! And oh! how good you will ter 
Fancy, now—only just fancy that the dearest wish of my heart is about 
to be at last gratitied, and that you, dear piggy—you shall actually 
have the pleasure of being the happy medium!.... No, ah! no, in- 
deed! have not forgotten the reward I promised you, for never yet 
have I been able to get half a quarter as much as I should have liked of 
Lehee pis bacon, And oh! dear piggy, what a lot of rashers you will gu 
m 


—~1r.——_. 


My Werodger. 


Who chips my marble mantelpiece, 
Drops on my “‘ Brussels" spots of grease, 
Deprives my tabby of his saci 
And more than once has kiss'd my niece? 
My Lodger. 

And who my balcony did fill 
With an election posting-bill ; 
And spouted to a mob, until 

uproar made me really ill ? 


M 
Who plays the horn at ghost] hears, 
And brings the ceiling down in showers 
By beating time ; and thoroughly sours 

e people in the house next ours? 

My Lodger. 
And who, when Sunday morning comes, 
Some operatic chorus hums, 
With wild young men he calls his ‘‘ chums,” 
While one a harp or banjo thrums? 


My Lodger. 
ble Hees > any e E 4 
e “happy family ” in the cage; 
lary i Punch A J ay sree 
With ragged boys of every age? 


My Lodger. 
Who wakes my neighbour in a fright, 
Invites that pious man to fight 
Hiccups, I see—mishtake—all right !"— 
And who'll have warning too, this night ? 
My Lodger. 


—__++——__- 


Miss Wrudencee Wrim at a Ranep- 
WHress ull. 


Or course you know that I have been staying with the Bontons at 
Brighton for some time past. Well—it makes me blush to own it— 
but the other night they persuaded me to go with them toa fancy-dress 
ball at the Pavilion. I need hardly assure you that I did not go in 
anything so indelicate as a fancy-dress. No, my dear, I draw the line 
at that. And, when I saw creatures—I can call them nothing else, 
although t''e Bontons say that they are all people moving in the best 
society—when, I say, I saw creatures with the most unblushing effron- 
tery, absolutely showing an inch or two of stocking, I felt that I should 
sink into the floor. How their parents could allow it is more than I 
can imagine. Why, when I was a young woman it was considered un- 
ladylike and indelicate to admit even to oneself the possession of—but 
there, I positively cannot write the word! And here I saw young and 
beautiful females, who deserved to be whipped for it, actually showing 
them, and, as it were, glorying in their possession, and that in the 
presence of numbers of the opposite sex. It is no use telling me that 
they didn’t show much !—but there ! the subject is two awfully shock- 
ing to be even discussed in writing. If this sort of thing goes on much 
longer I feel certain that something dreadful will happen! Just fancy, 
my dear, what would have become of us if we had ventured in our time 
even to suggest such a thing as—well, there! I suppose it must be 
written—leys / 


@hristmas Gautions, 


By a MISANTHROPE.* 
(Addressed to his Fellow-mortals. ) 


Do not dance—'twill giddy make thee ; 
Skate not, many falls will shake thee ; 
If thou slidest, thou wilt tumble ; 
If thou walkest, thou wilt stumble ; 
Eat no goose—beware thy liver 
(E’en the naming makes me shiver). 
rkey touch not, ‘tis injurious, 
Pudding shun with care usurious ; 
Mistletoe—oh ! go not near to, 
Lest some deep girl thee appear to ; 
Shun the world, or else—-sly foxes !— 
They'll ask thee for Christmas-boxes, 
Theatres I pray don't go to ; 
From all parties keep in toto ; 
If thou ‘st letters, don't unseal them, 
For a look will bills reveal them, 
Be—si *s—deaf as adder, 
Or the ‘‘ Waits” will drive thee madder 
Than a hatter ; and the Ringers, 
With the bawling carol-singers, 
Will thy days and nights make hideous ; 
Think me not, I pray, invidious, 
If I say shun all connections— 
Cut the world in all its sections ; 
For, what with most hollow wishes, 
False hand-shakes and bilious dishes, 
Dreary parties, bothering children, 
Tiring games, charades bewildering, 
Stupid sentiments and speeches, 
“Gush,” which nearly all men reaches, 
Christmas is a time most awful : 
How I wish that ‘twere unlawful ; 
Then, O man, beware delusion, 
Spend thy Christmas in seclusion ! 
* It is but just to our readers to state that our “misanthropic contributor 
ined with us Christmas, and was, to our certain knowledze, helped three 
times to pnd ling. —Ep, or “ ALLY SLorer’s Haty Mouivay,” 
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ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


(Christmas, 1885. 


‘Wait till the clouds rell by.” 
[Hope tt won't be long. 


“BOXING NIGHT—EVEN WITH THAT COAT AND HAT, TOO! 


Fatr Costermonger. This way to the gallery sir! Fine oranges, two a penny! 
" asa [And he herd tickets for the dress ctrele. Just faney! 


IKY MOSES’S 
CHRISTMAS 


The wicked Pantaloon tries to tempt the converted clown 
onick the gentle “sosinger.”” Such is life! It can't be 
Ancy’s old friend Harry Purple. 


2. Joyous was that Curate, and great his wonder, 
and mad his rush to the Superior Divine under] 
whom he officiated, and great the rage of that! 
Superior Divine. ‘Good gracious, sir!” Me send | 
it, sir? No, sir, NO!” 


an 


VA 


A CHRISTMAS EV E. 4. “Martha,” sais the Curate, “tis a poor heart 1. Ht was a noble idea of 1. Moses to direet a hamper of his 
—aS that never rejeiceth, Let us rejoiceth.  Rayther Very primest old gooseberry tola oor curate ti ihe country? 


A gool many years ago now, “when all was young.” tart, though, don't yeu think?” two days before Christmas, 


THE WASSAIL BOWL, 
Out of which the members of ALLY SLOPER = 
Hate-Houpay,” Staff make merry on Christmas 
Day. 


THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING, BOYS. They were two of the jolliest little Christmas elves that ever you did see. But it 
This is Billy, this ts, got right through his Was their first season, and that is how it was they had never seen a Donen before. 
Christmas pudding $s pee can it lw, A at Wines. “DZ don't know, Wixee,” sail Trixee. 
; iss “Pretty, ain't ity T wonder what's inside.” 
Billy. Oh loor! oh loor! I do feel so bad ! j She one of Tum Smith s (F.v.S.) Crackers. 


#2. Never mind, though; what's a little mis- 
take? Joyous and mad was the rush of that 
same Curate to the Bishop of his diocese, and 
lond-sounding the smack he gave oO} 
nack, exclaiming at the same time, “T've found 
you out, you jolly old brick 1” 


5, “What's this? A letter ought to have ac- 
companied the hamper, to say it had been sent to 
me on ‘Sale or Return,’ but that fellow Srorer 
(I. Moses’s clerk) had heen intoxicated for some 
years, and had forgotten to post it. Oh, dear! 


L a ——— eee 


A ROLY POLAR CHRISTMAS STORY. | 


(0 Tale of the North Pole). 


Christmas, 1885.) ALLY SLOPER'’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, _B 


i 


TORN-AN-OLD- TIME- 


THE SAME OLD TIME AND THE SAME 
OLD TUNE. 


atl | aN 


1 The party in possession. 


Se 


s } : Ss 
4 You'll be sorry for this. 


WALL FLOWERS. 
Waiting for their victims. 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
A relation of AtLy's when a boy—the same old game 
mashing the gy-urrls, 


A week or two, and Spring is here ; 

The birds will sing, the trees be buddin’ ; 
Meanwhile let’s drink our till of beer, 

And put away our Christmas puddin’. 


“A Merry Christmas and a Sloppy 
New Year.” 
(He meant Storery New Year, 


“UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL.” 


© Weve all on the Job." — Modern Sony. 


SCENE—THE Street. TIME—1 a.m. CHRISTMAS EVE. ; 
| \ 
Boosely (“in his cups," found clinging to a lamp-post). it I stop here (hic) 1 | Sane 
: shall get we whi, it (hé - vo L shall break my neck, ' : 
THE TRANSFORMATION SCENE. hall get wet through, aud if (ic) I let you go E shall break my neck Nothing commoner than champagne. Tripe and trotters on the side table for those whose 
Dead silence in the house. \ [/rves both in succession. | weakness lies in that direction. 


A CHRISTMAS VERSE SPECIALLY COMPOSED BY ALEXANDRY. 


— 
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“WRT ben the Wortor teas a Edop. 


WHEN I was a boy, sir, there were no competitive examinations, and 
the examinations which did exist had not become the mere crams they 
are now. In these days a man is prepares beforehand, like a Stras- 
burg goose, and forgets all that he has been crammed with directly he 
has passed. Iu my days, sir, examinations were examinations, My 
last examination Was a yreat spree. (Pass the port, old fellow.) I'll 
tell you how I got through, if you care to hear. 

On the day I went up, there was a fellow on the examining board 
who had made up his mind, I verily believe, not to pass a living soul, 
By jingo, sir, if something hadn't happened to that fellow, there 
wouldn't soon have been a medical man in Her mae s Navy. Every 
anjack was plucked, (Are you helping yourself {—ah, just so.) 

It was to some extent a cica coce examination, you understand, and 
says this chap to me—(you're not keeping the port going, Mm atraid-— 
try some Madeira)—well, says this tellow to me,— 

“What would you do, sir, if you were a medical officer on board a 
ship when a man was blown up by gunpowder /” 

Now, this was a poser, because, you see, the man might not have a 
lead or legs on; so I thought a moment, and then replied,— 

“should wait till he came down again, sir.” 

There was a sort of titter among the other candidates, and a kind of 
—(till up again, old fellow)—a kind of half-laugh among the other ex- 
aminers ; but | didn’t see that I'd said anything extra clever, though my 
lord who asked the question did get a little red in the face. 

“Well,” said my gentleman, after an ugly pause, ‘ that will do so 
far. Let us see your papers.” 

Now, as you're an ok chum, I don't mind confessing to you that in 
those days I wasn't very strong in my spelling. It sounds an odd thing 
to say, but, between you and me, I was mortally afraid of one of those 

‘ayers. There was a question in it about the Adriatic, and hang me 
if I could have told you how to spell ‘¢ Venice” for the life of me. 

Well, the fellow he gets hold of this paper, and he absolutely chuckles, 
(This sort of thing is very dry, I'm afraid—send the Madeira over here, 
will you? Thanks.) Says he, in such a hurry that he could hardly get 
it out, — 

“Don't you know, sir, that there is only one hen in Venice?” 

You see I had spelt it V-e-n-n-i-c-e ; but fancy his calling it a hen / 

I was down upon him like a hammer. For the life of me, I couldn't 
resist it, at the risk of being rejected. 

“ By Jove,” said I, ‘ how beastly dear eggs must be there!” 

Ha—ha—ha! You should have heard them roar! Ho! ho! ho! 
I passed—ha ! ha! ha! 

ey didn't ask me any more questions, Ha! ha! ha! 
a 


Father Gr bristmas. 


His GREgTING. 


Wett., here's another year gone by,— 
How swiftly do they pass ! 
Old Time, the ‘thirsty sand-boy,” ever 
Sticks to sand and yluss. 
I greet you all assembled here 
With pleasure and good wishes, 
And thank you for providing thus 
These nice familiar dishes— 


The dear plum-pudding comes 


again 
With its recurrent smile ; 
The rarkey an the beef served up 
In due beef-fitting style. 
Thank Goodness, though some 
croakers call 
Old Christmas on the wane, 
I'm pretty well, and 'mid old 
riends 
I feel quite young again ! 
I like to see the po) 253 
Like beef, all muster'd strong; 
And boards with happy faces 


round, 
Not wretched faces long. 
nae children, with your holi- 
ay 
And nice things left and right, 
I hope you'll literally enjoy 
The fulness of delight ! 


For you, my old companions, 
ma: 


All bephinees combine ! 
So let me pledge you, elders, in 
This glass of elder wine. 


Young men, just let me warn 
you, and ou, 
The maidens that may love 


thing—viz. > 
The mistletoe—above you. 


True, there's one toe beneath you, too, 
And that’s ‘‘ the light fantastic,” 
Whereon I trust you all will dance 
In style enthusiastic. 


To-morrow will be Boxing Day— 
Allowed the day most fit 

For all to give and take a boz, 
Though some prefer the pit / 


Think, children, of the fairies, and 
The clowns and pantaloons ; 
Or gay burlesques enliven'd with 
e popularest tunes. 


The drop-scenes, too—but talk of drops, 
We must drink just another, 

Wherein we'll drown our troubles down, 
And every sorrow smother. 


Good night ! With mix’d regret and mirth 
I make my farewell bow; 
T hope when next Yule welcomes you, 
You'll welcome him as now ! 
SS 


Wlittertoren’s Wecittle nbestment 


In CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, 


«¢ By Jingo!” said Titterwren, ‘if that holly-tree of Gossamer’s was 
mine, I wouldn’t buy a ha’porth.” 
Titterwren, as he said this, was just leaving his ‘‘little 


lace” in 


Don't be too proud ; there’s one | 


Suburbia, on his road to the City; and Mrs. Titterwren had come to | 


the door to see him off, while a whole brood of young Titterwrens waved 
him farewell from the bay-window of the parlour. 

“No,” said Titterwren, decisively ; ‘‘ 1 wouldn't buy a ha'porth 

“A ha’porth of what, Mr. T. ¢” said the voice of the charmer—rather 
a buxom charmer, too—at the door. 

“‘Why, my dear, a ha'porth of that holly you asked me to bring 


home. 


” 


mer, to a tree covered with berries, which was growing there. 
“Well, my dear,” said pretty Mrs, Titterwren, “it 1s a nice little 
tree, I know ; but it’s your neighbour's, and you know, Adolphus, what 
is said about coveting your neighbour's goods. Why, you'll be coveting 
him Mrs. Gossamer next.” 
‘No, I shan’t,” gallantly rejoined Adolphus, with a self-satisfied 
smirk ; “ no, I shan’t, because I've got a prettier wife than he has?” 


Look at that!” and Titterwren pointed over the rail which | 
separated his little front garden from that of his neighbour, Mr. Gossa- | 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


“Oh, you silly old goose!" said Mrs. Titterwren ; but highly de- 
lighted, nevertheless, as she shut the door, ©  ¢ * * 

9 Yes,” said Titterwren, again, as he passed his neighbour's garden- 
gate, ‘it is a pretty little tree, but it would be a pity to spoil it, after 
all! It looks Metter there than it would ever anybody's mantel-piece.” 

And Titterwren went on to Mincing Lane, where, amid interesting 
calculations as to drugs, hardware, dock charges, bills of lading, and so 
on, he forgot all about the holly-tree in his neighbour's front garden, 
and his own Christmas decorations as well. « * * * 

It was late that evening before Titterwren left Mincing Lane ; for it 
was Thursday, the 24th of December, and he had a lot to do in order to 
get clear. Titterwren was going in for a holiday : he was absolutely 
not going to work-—-¢ business” it was called in Suburbia—ll Monday 
moruing ! 

He bad all but reached his own door before he recollected the Christ- 
’uas decorations, 

“ By Jingo!" said he, ‘I had nearly forgotten it ; the children would 
have been disappointed, and no mistake! Hallo! why, here's just the 
thing!" 

Opposite lim was a barrow, piled »” with fir, laurel, and holly. 
“ How much,” said he to the owner of the barrow, pointing to one of 
the largest of the holly boughs. | 

“That ‘un, gov'nor, 's ten bob—I brought it myself all the way from | 
the Forest.” 

“ Forest ?”” said Titterwren, ‘what forest?" 

“Why, Epping Forest, to be sure. Ten mile-d I carried that there 
bough, an’ ten bob I want forhin.” 

Five minutes later Titterwren was sailing home, so to speak, with all 
sail set, the proud and happy possessor of the holly-bough that came 


from Epping Forest. ; 

‘<T'm not ashamed to carry it,” said he—“ not I, by Jingo!” 

‘As he neared his own home, however, there seemed to be somethin 
the matter. In two or three of the houses the doors were open, an 
people were standing about talking. 

‘What's up?” thought Titterwren. 
to be at Gossamer's.” 

“Oh! Mr. Titterwren,” burst out two or three at once, directly he 

t within hearing. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Titterwren, some thieves have got into 

r. Gossamer's, and-—— 

“Gracious !" said he, again ; ‘‘ what’s up?” 

‘“‘ Why—" said one ; then he stopped, and stared hard at Titter- 
wren, who still held his purchase in his arms. 

“ Why——" said another, and stopped also, 

“*Why—" said a third, who paused also for an instant, and then 
burst out—‘ It’s Gossamer's holly-tree that’s up, by the roots, too: 
somebody's stolen it, and I'll be hanged if you haven't got it/ 

s s * 


. * s 

It was too true. The ingenuous gentleman who had brought Titter- 
wren’s purchase ‘‘all the way from Epping” had slightly exaggerated 
the distance ; but although search was made for him, he was nowhere 
to be found. 

Titterwren would have replaced his neighbour's tree ; but unfortu- 
nately a tree won't grow without roots. It was therefore put out of 
sight in the garden at the rear; for Gossamer wouldn't have it back 
again, and Titterwren didn't like to use it. 

‘And so it came about that the Titterwren Villa had this Christmas 
time, no evergreen ornaments, despite Titterwren's Little Investment in 
Christmas Decorations, 


‘*What can be up? It seems 


——_ 


Tiers | 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ou, how I love her! As she me on the crowded stairs her rich 
dress, trailing snake-like, half clings to me, but her face is averted, and 
she has not noticed I am here. 

Shall I follow her and speak? Ihave a swelling in my throat—my 
knees tremble beneath me. What a coward I am! Well, I will see 
eT is plenty of time. 

enty of time! I talk like a fool. If I do not speak to her now 
there will not be a dance left on her card. As I thought; even now 
they are pressing round her, and eagerly writing down their names, I 
must press forward with the rest. 

Ina moment. I must wait one instant longer and look at her from 
here, where I am unobserved. She is more beautiful to-night than I 
have ever seen her. How mean and commonplace all the rest seem by 
her side ! and yet there are many prety women here. 

Ah! she is looking this wy. s there any truth in that theory of 
fascination I have heard of? Did she know I was looking at her? She 
is coming towards me. Lie still, foolish heart ! 


* s s s s 
After all, she has not seen me. She has passed by. The music 
begins, She is whirling away now, in another's arms, 


s « * s s 
Will there be a ese left on her card? I have left it so late, I hardly 
like to ask now. I have delayed so long in speaking, I hardly like to 


speak. 

What folly this is ! and yet I caunot help it. 

The night is wearing away. It is as 1 thought: she was engaged for 
every dance. ‘‘ Many of the dances had been booked beforehand,” I 
hear a man say; ‘‘a full week.” Ifso, one fellow. au army man, with 
moustaches, must have half-filled the card with his odious name. 

She is at this moment standing up with him for the fifth time. I 
have counted. 


The night is wearing away. 


e e 7 e 


She has been down to supper with him, 
and T have watched them from a dark corner—with, a what heart- 
burning and bitter misery ! : 

I have eaten nothing myself, but I have drunk a great deal. I find 
myself heen d and laughiog iu a loud boisterous style. I am making a 
fool of myself, I am afraid ; and I am afraid, too, people are noticing it. 
* 


s * s s 

I was right. I overheard the host asking the hostess whoI was. ‘I 
don’t see any good in py the rooms with those sort of men,” he said. 
“ He does not dance ; and I myself have seen him half a dozen times at 
the decanters.” 

I don't like this, It is not dignified to stay any longer in a house 
where such remarks are made. Yet, how can I tear myself away ? 

To think that I should have watched her thus all night, and that she 
should not even be aware of my existence ! 

The host finds me at my old post on the landing, taking a glass of 
negus, He glares ferociously. nfound him! I won't stay here to 
be insulted. 

She is coming out. She has passed me again ; passed by, and never 
noticed me. 


* * * * . 
A vague, delicious perfume—the faint rustle of her dress—she has gone! 
Yes, she has gone, and on his arm. He will see her to her carriage. 

He will squeeze her hand at parting. She will return it, perhaps. How 

could I ever have loved anything so false? What is there left in the 

world worth living for ¢ * ° * 

What is that? She has dropped something. Yes, a handkerchief. 
Thave got it. It is hidden in my breast, next to my heart. 

Dear souvenir of a lost love, I will cherish thee fondly ! 

How weak and mean of me to do this! If anyone knew—if she knew 
how I should despise myself! But the secret is mine alone. Ah, shallow- 
hearted one! you little think who has this dainty piece of cambric—on 
whose pillow it will be to-night—whose tears will moisten it. 


* s * s e 

What a foo) I was to have another glass of wine, and to be caught at 
it again by the host! What can he think! I fancy he thinks I've had 
too much, for he asks if I have had my carriage called. 

I'm glad I'm safe out of his house. Hang him! he seemed inclined 
to be jolly rude. 

How brightly the stars shine! They shine on her also. She may 
be ene up at them now as I am, but she is not thinking of me. 

I must look at the handkerchief. I can do so safely now, 


s s * * s 
_ This is very odd! I can’t help thinking it smells of cigars ; but that 
is impossible. What is this name in the corner? Oscar Brown. Curse 
him! it is that tawny-moustached rufian’s wretched rag I have been 


| cuddling up, after all} 


(Christmas, 1885. 


WWlootsie tells all about oor v's 
Ef bristmas Wane. 


Harry Home, Sun Risk Row 
(Opposite Dogs’ Refuye), BATTERSEA. 


For some time past Ma has been saying she is sure a Christmas party 


is expected of us, and if we don't give one it will be thought to be very 


strange in- 
deed. — Under 
these circum- 
stances we felt 
that Lord Bob, 
as my_ be- 
trothed, 
should lose 
no time in 
preparing for 
the festivities; 
and Ma and I, 
with poor Pa's 
assistance, 
drew up a list 
of things Bob 
had better set- 
to getting in. 
‘*As to wine, 


said poor Pa, 
smacking Bob 
on the back, 
“T look to 
you, of course. 

Lord Bob 
begged of poor 
Pa not to hesi- 
tate tomention 
it if he could 
think of any- 
thing else, and 
poor Pa 
thought of rum 
and gin. When 
the drinkables 
were settled 
poor Pa asked 
Ma what she thought was the best to get in the food way, and Ma said, 
‘* Roast beef and turkey ;" but Pa stopped her at once, 

‘“Mrs. Sloper,” said r Pa, “I can't sit calmly by and see you 
fagging yourself to death over these preparations.” thought this very 
nice o' r Pa.) ‘*No!” he went on; ‘‘ Bobby, here, as the future 
husband of our child, would not like to see it either. No, no! we must 
think of some other method. Bobby understands more of these matters 
than we do. Bobby will perhaps undertake this department also— 
most likely order it all of his own pastrycook. He will then be able to 
depend upon everything being all right. As for the rest, I must posi- 
tively insist on its being left entirely to me.” 

Poor Pa having thus spoken, a great weight seemed to have been taken 
off his mind, and he knocked up a nail to hang some holly on when it 
had been bought. 


s * s s * s 

Poor Pa was disappointed over the holly, as the man, after promising 
him faithfully, so he says, all along, at length neglected to send it, so 
Lord Bob had to run out at the last moment, just when he had sat 
down and begun his meal, to get some, as Ma said it was the first Christ- 
mas she had ever passed without holly, and wept tears. 

The Dook said this was a good opening, and wondered Bob couldn't 
have thought of it before ; and Billy pegged away steadily and reached 
his second help. 

Aunt Geeser was the first to arrive, bringing her Sunday best go-to- 
meeting cap with her, pinned under her dress on to her flannel petticoat, 
only, unfortunately a little too much round at the back, so that was 
rather crushed by sitting on in the omnibus. She brought with her 
cousin Evelina, an interesting child, flat and spiky, and cousin William, 
a ghastly boy, whom I thoroughly believe capable of the perpetration of 
the blackest crime. 

Uncle Benjamin, otherwise Boffin, was the next to put in an aq) 
pearance, and I observed throughout the evening he generally kept ths 
eye on Bill and Alexandry. nele was at one time a county meee \° 
trate, but had the misfortune to keep sentencing wrong people, besides 
bang two or three times fined himself, when he came up to town for a 
holiday, so he left off being a county magistrate. During the evening 
Mr. Moses explained to him all about the three-card trick. 

Before Bob returned, there came a knock at the street door, and, Mc- 
Gooseley going to answer it, and knocking over some things, brought back 
@ young man he said was one of the party. This the young man himself 
seemed to hesitate about being, but began eating h ly as soon as seated, 
When Bob came in he said, “ Allow me to introduce you to Mr, Charles 
Godfrey, the Bandmaster of the Royal Horse G , who has kindly 
consented to play his ‘ Ally Sloper’s Waltz,’ with a bass accompaniment, ” 

When dinner was over—it was a cold collation—Pa, who was in the 
greatest spirits promceel wheeling away the table and indulging in 
terpsichore, and I opened the ball with the Dook Snook, at which Bob 
chose to be disagreeable, on which I said I shouldn't dance with him all 
the evening. ‘So there!” I said. 

Pa selected Tottie Goodenough, who I must say—before ma, too— 
but that’s not my business, Bob jumped about with Evelina, and Billy 
pulled Ma twice round the room and then gave it up. 

Just then there was heard a sort of war whoop outside the street 
door, and McGooseley going out and treading on the custard glasses, 
came back with Mr. M‘Nab, with his kilt on, at which Aunt Geeser 
cried out ‘Well! In all my born days ited 

Mr. M‘Nab said he didn't want to put anyone out, but could help 
himself, without troubling anyone, from the dumb waiter in the 
Somehow, everyone forgot him for nearly an hour, and then Billy 
reported that he had taken stock of his proceedings through the key- 
hole ; and he had got through two chickens, and was picking a ham-bone 
which he was holding in both hands. Ou that Pa said— 

“This almost a an abuse of hospitality. McGooseley, I 
hardly call it friendly to have introduced this man.” 

Thereupon McGooseley seemed quite hurt, and went out among the 
rest of the glass and crockery, with a smashing fearful to listen to. It 
was about this time that I came upon Billy, secreting, with care, acou le 
of clean tumblers. ‘‘We may run shortish later on,” was all he sai 
Ld 


s s * * 

I can't exactly say what they didn't do before the festivities reached 
any definite conclusion. A short Act was passed, forbidding McGooseley 
to wander forth and ramble over the breakables in the p 3 but 
the M‘Nab shook two gas-globes down with his hornpipes ides 
breaking in the top of a table; and Bob A pe himself a dreadful oner 
against the chandelier, and broke the third globe. 

‘As to the occupations of the boys Higgins and Alexandry, during all 
this, lan could scarcely be found to describe them. Aunt Geeser 
said, when thanking Ma fora pleerant evening, she felt ten years older; 
and Evelina said her brother has pulled her ear out of the socket and 
given her a toothache, 

I think Mr. M‘Nab enjoyed himself, though few may have benefited 
by his company. He came back three times to knock us up, to say he 
had never spent such a night in his life. The last time Ma was obliged 
to get the water-jug. 

I fancy, perhaps, Billy over-ate himself; he was rather sleepy. 

I was obliged to give that Tottie a bit of my mind, and had a few 
words with Bob. ‘Ah! why have I not boundless wealth?" were the 
Dook's last words, as he lighted one of Bob's cigars. 

* * 


A: 


* * * 

We are none of us very well, but then, as the saying is, ‘‘ Christmas 
comes but once a year.” Poor Pa is not at all himself. He says it’s 
Bob's foreign kickshaws. ‘‘ Next year give me honest English beef, 
says Ma. After all, what equals the roast beef of old England ? 

Snatcher is much upset. 

I don’t think that young man was Charles Godfrey, after all. 
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ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


- BEECHAM'S PILLS: 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth 
above a Guineaa Box for Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Slee Eel Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
The first dose will give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fiction, for they have 
done it in thousands of cases. Every suf- 
ferer is earnestly invited to try one box of 
these Pills,and theywill beacknowledged tobe 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are in- 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off 
all humours, and bring about all that is re- 

uired. No Female should be without 
er There is no medicine to be found 
to equal Beecnam's Pitts for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. 
If taken according to the directions given 
with each box they will soon restore Females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, 
and all disorders of the liver, they act like 
“Magic,” and a few doses will be found to 
work wonders upon the most important 
organs of the bumat machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, re- 
store the long-lost complexion, bring back 
the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into 
action, with the Rosebud of Health, the 
whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are “facts” admitted by thousands, 
embracing all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and De- 
bilitated is, Beecham’s Pills have the largest 
sale of any patent medicine in the world. 

Full directions are given with each box. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers in the United Kingdom. 


In Boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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, d ITS ALL OVER! 
es | (Time Baring Night.) 
Shopkeeper, Christmas boxes, indeed! Why, you don’t deal here. y preparing wht —te 2 
TAttle it Oh yes, sir, we do, please, sir. Mother al'ays gets all her postage stamps Atalry pe ~ ob Se tue SWEEP YOUR DOORSTEP? 
of you, please sir, : A RUNAWAY KNOCK AT THE HAUNTED HOUSE NEXT TO ‘THE SLOPERIES.4 
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Christmas Day in good King George's yolden days. 
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“CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


“Worse luck too,” says Mrs. Biddlecombe, who, having tofyo out early one of these frosty mornings, lately came a cropper something in this fashion, “ Let's help] 
yon up, mum,” said the nasty imperent: fellow ; “here's a bobby a-comin’, and they don’t allow slidin’ on the pavement.” 
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ALLY’S CHRISTMAS CARD. 
Presented gratis to every purchaser of this papers 
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Here We are again, ladies and gentlemen! The old Firm. 4 ree : | 
—_ Trepe ents, THE OLD FIRM!" . \ anil Ese 
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SEASONABLE PLEASANTRY. 
First Boy. What are you doin’ on, Bill? Second Ditto, Keepin’ up the ‘‘ circulation,” old man. 
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Making pantomime noses in Bow Street. - 
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ALLY SLOPER’S WALTZ. 


[Last tume only. | 


Play in octaves 2nd time. 
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MR. McNAB. MR, CHAS. GODFREY, B.M. R.H.G. THE DOOK SNOOK. 


THE HON. BILLY. 
TOTTIE GOODENOUGH. COUSIN EVELINA. LORD BOB. 


MRS. SLOPER. A. SLOPER, ESQ, F.O.M., Etc. 


BILL HIGGINS, | SNATCHER. ALLY SLOPE R’S CHRI STMAS 


14th, 1885. 
See also the Article ¢ 


See“ ALLY SLOPER’S Waits” on back of this Picture, composed expressly for the occasion by MR. CHAS. GODFREY, Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 
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THE DOOK SNOOK. * THE BOY SLOPER. AUNT GEESER. MR, McGOOSELEY. 
TOOTSIE, UNCLE BOFFIN. 


bTTIE GOODENOUGH. COUSIN EVELINA. LORD BOB. 
IKY MOSES, Esq. 


LY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


& of this Picture, composed expressly for the occasion by MR. CHAS, GODFREY, Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. See also the Article on Page 14, communicated by MisS TooTSIE SLOPER, D.P.P. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S WALTZ. 
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in octaves 2nd time. 


Play 


| ALLY SLOPER’S WALTZ. 


As performed for the first time at “ ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY.” 


Composed expressly for the occasion by CHARLES GODFREY, Band Master, Royal Horse Guards. 


(ENT. STA. HALL.) 


1 


No. 


Tempo di Valse. 


gr 


(turn over.) 


Go to Coda. Cy) 


[For continuation of Waltz see last page of this Supplement. 


ALLY SLOPER'’S WALTZ. 


As performed for the first time at “ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY.” 


Composed expressly for the occasion by CHARLES GODFREY, Band Master, Royal Horse Guards. 


(ENT. STA. HALL.) 


No. 1. 


Tempo di Valse. 


Go to Coda. cs) (turn over.) 


[For continuation of Waltz see last page of this Supplement. 


